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“ recommend them.” 
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In introducing this preparation to the general public the 
Proprietor begs to remind those suffering from 


TENDER, AGHING, PERSPIRING, 
HOT-DRY FEET 


that they can obtain immediate relief by using one of the 
Powders as directed : and a box is often all that is needed 
to effect a cure. 

It is strongly recommended to people who are unaccus- 
tomed to waiking on stone pavements, when the feet afier 
a short time become hot and tender. To those who, in 
offices, shops, etc., are on their feet all day, its value 
cannot be over-estimated, and if used according to 
instructions a cure is certain. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR INDIA. 


It is prepared from the recipe of a celebrated French 
Physician, who has made this particular part of the 
human frame his special study, who after years of careful 
research succeeded in obtaining a specific for these 
distress ng complaints. 

The Proprietor can with the utmost confidence recom- 
mend it to -ufferers. 

Sold in Boxes, 1/1) each; or sent per Post for 15 Stamps. 


Prepared by K. ATKINSON, Windsor, Berks. 
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In « TRUTH,” writes: 


“NORMAN & STACEY have introduced im their 
business an ingenious safeguard against the risk of loss to 
his widow or family through the death of the hirer. They 
give an insurance upon his life, so that if, for instanec, 
aman gets £200 worth of furniture on the hire purchase 
system, and dies when instalments to the amount of £190 
have been paid, nut only does the furniture become the 
property of his revresentatives, BUT THE £190 IS 
ALSO REPAID TO THEM,” 

N.B,—Cash Buyers are also given a Free Life Insur- 
ance Policy (fur two years) equal to the amount they 
have spent. 


NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd., 
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FOREMOST ever since. 
Handsomely Illustrated Book- 
let,—“ALL ABOUT DUNLOP 
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Miss Ivene 


Vanbrugh: 


HER ART AND HERSELF 
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zo |UTWARDLY, No. go, Earl’s 
)} Court Road shines in o 
way superior to its neigh- 
bours. It stands,-a sine, 
, comfortable rel an exact 
replica of its companions of the terrace, 
also solemn, comfortable houses; but 
there is no one house in town whose 
inmates — more pleasure for the 





— London. 
rom it, on v a. nights during 
the year, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, and Mrs. Arthur 
Bourchier (Miss Violet Vanbrugh) go to 
their various theatres, and thousands 
are the happier for their efforts. 

Within a little room, cool, and lined 
with books and photographs, Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh talked to me about herself, 
about her art, and about “The Gay 
Lord Quex.” - 

Those who have only seen Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh on the stage, clothed for the 
time in the fancies of Mr. Pinero, Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, or Mr. Barrie, can 
easily realise her tremendous dramatic 
power; but so entirely is she wedded to 
the part of the moment, so entirely is 
her own self sunk in the character that 
the author has drawn, that from a 
simple acquaintance across the footlights 
it Is impossible to properly appreciate 
the delightful magnetism of her own 
personality. 

Thousands have come to know Sophie 


Fulgarney, Kitty Clive, and a score of 
women, whose heroism or whose 


folly she has ag to the public ; 
but Irene Vanbrugh is a person apart 
all these. She isa t actress, 


not a leading lady, on the foundation of 
whose mannerisms and 
personality dramatic authors have been 
content to construct part 


a play and a 

Vanbrigh pat 

particular Bm of part associated with 
VOL. VIlI., NEW SERIES. —OCT., 1899 


Irene Vanbrugh, and I hope there never 
, od fal gall noe she has — 
a delight ery rtraits, but the 
have all been paths belonging to 
different schools of painting. In the 
long future, assisted by the playwrights 
of to-day, and one or two more, whom, 
it is fervently to be hoped, will presently 
appear, she is sure to give us a greater 
and even more delightful variety of 
 Seasage Bin a Reynolds, so to speak, 
ere a Carolus Duran, and here, per- 
a a Jan Van Beers. 
iss Irene Vanbrugh is tall and slim, 
and the extreme erectness of 
carriage impresses one at once. o 
elaborate « poiffing ” spoils the natural 
beauty of her hair, which sweeps back 
from a high forehead. About her there 
is no striving for effect at all, yet the 
whole picture is charmingly effective. 
Of her eyes I could write a great deal ; 
they are large and brown, and they soften 
the extreme intellectuality of the face. 
So slight is she, that you might suppose 
her very delicate; but there is an 
elasticity and spring about her move- 
ments which show how great is the 
reserve force lurking in that fragile 
frame. And she n it, for there are 
few actresses who could night after 
night sustain the tremendous tension of 
the wonderful third act in ‘‘ The Gay 
Lord Quex,” without suffering before 
long from mental and physical —-. 
The temptation to reserve herself for 
that tremendous third act—to begin 
easily, ‘‘skate through the earlier 
ttions of the play,” and not make 
effort till the great opportunity 
that Mr. Pinero has given her in the bed- 
room scene—must a big one; but 
Miss Vanbrugh most worthily resists it. 
**I confess,” she told me, “that on 
nights when I am not feeling quite at 
my best I am sorely tempted to sacrifice 
the first two acts for the sake of the 
third; but Iam determined not to yield, 
I 
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and I think I shall be able to keep to 
my resolve.” 

ow many of the great actresses of 
the world, not even omitting the great 
Sarah, could truthfully affirm the same? 

Miss Irene Vanbrugh has played 
many parts, and has played them in 
three different continents, but she is still 
very young, and she has made an over- 
whelming success at an age when most 
actresses are still laboriously climbing 
the ladder of fame. 

She and her sister Violet began their 
stage career proper under the tuition of 
the late Miss Sarah Thorne, at Margate 
and Chatham. Miss Vanbrugh sets no 
reserve to her praise of Miss Sarah 
Thorne’s school of acting. ‘‘It will be 
very hard to find a successor to her,” 
she said. ‘Under her charge a girl 

_very soon learnt whether she had any 
real ability or not, and if she had, Miss 
Thorne gave her the best possible 
opportunity of developing it. We 

ayed every kind of play there; comedy, 
sa and drama of the deepest dye ; 
while at Christmas there came the 
pantomime, so that the Juliet of a week 
ago might be the Prince Paragon of the 
Yule-tide extrav za, and when the 
curtain had been for the last time rung 
down on the harlequinade, might don 
the make-up of Lady Macbeth, or Lady 
Isobel in ‘East Lynne.’ Were Miss 
Thorne still alive, I should unhesitatingly 
advise any aspirant to stage honours to 
place herself in her school. It will be 
very difficult to fill her place,” concluded 


Miss Vanbrugh, sadly. 

The late Lewis Carroll was a great 
admirer of Miss Vanbrugh’s acting, and 
used to come to Margate from East- 
bourne, where he spent the greater part 
of every summer. ‘‘He was a very 
candid dramatic critic,” she told me, 
‘and always said what he thought, 
whether it was uncomplimentary or no. 

Lewis Carroll would have been 


had he lived, to have witnessed 
iss Vanbrugh’s triumph, but 
whether he would have approved of the 


“*Gay Lord Quex ” is open to doubt. 
From her renticeship with Sarah 
Thorne, Miss Vanbrugh went to Mr. 
Toole, and played with him in ‘‘ Walker, 
London.” n, still with Mr. Toole, 
she paid a long visit to Australia, play- 
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ing in every play in Mr. Toole's réper- 
toire. 

“I think that was even better training 
than Miss Thorne’s school,” she said ; 
‘not only was I constantly playing a 
new part, but I was constantly playing 
to a different type of audience. We 
visited all sorts of Australian cities, 
large and small, and one was pretty 
certain before long to find out the oak 
points in one’s method.” 

Miss Vanbrugh liked the Australian 
aren ; she found them appreciative 

enthusiastic. ‘‘But they are not 
over-discerning,” she said ; ‘‘once they 
make a favourite they will stick through 
thick and thin to their belief in that 
favourite. They are, more than any 
audiences, prone to like a personality, and 
to want that personality in every part.” 

Miss Vanbrugh severed her connec- 
tion with Mr. Toole to play in Mr. 
Henry Arthur — play, “The 
Tempter,” at the Haymarket. It wasa 
good play, but somehow or other offended 
the public, and did not enjoy a long 
run. Then came another of Jones’ 
plays, ‘The Masqueraders,” and after 
that, Oscar Wilde's delightful comedy, 
“‘The Importance of being Earnest,” 
at the St. James’ Theatre. 

When Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who had 
married Miss Violet Vanbrugh, took the 
little Royalty Theatre, and joined the 
ranks of the actor-mana iss Irene 
Vanbrugh naturally enlisted under his 
banner, and helped in no uncertain 
manner to make the success of the 
“‘ Chili Widow.” It was at the Royalty 
too, that she gave her deli htful per- 
formance of Kitty Clive, in Mr. Frank- 
fort Moore’s delightful little comedy of 
that name. 

In the phenomenally successful pay 
‘‘The Liars,” at the Criterion, Miss 
Vanbrugh had once more to play a part 
written by Mr. Henry Arthur in Ot 
the play, which she regards as Mr. Jones 
masterpiece, and of Charles Wyndham s 
acting in it she cannot speak too highly. 
She left “‘The Liars,” to create a part 
in Mr. Pinero’s old-fashioned comedy, 
‘“Trelawney of the. Wells,” in which 
play she had to wear an ample crinoline. 

asked her if she and her companiqas 
found the management of their u ngainly 
costumes very troublesome. 


MISS IRENE VANBRUGH: 


“Of course we had a number of 
dress rehearsals,” she said, ‘‘and for 
the first night or two we were a little 
nervous, lest the ludicrous (to modern 
eyes) design of our dresses might de- 
stroy the effect of the play, but as soon 
as we had got used to them ourselves 
the audience seemed to get used to them 
too. It was a bold experiment, and 
had not the play been so good, the 
dresses might very likely have killed it. 
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That he should have selected Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh for this most important 
art shows how extraordinarily keen is 
Mr. Pinero’s perception of a player’s 
abilities. Miss Vanbrugh had in all her 
career played no part at all similar to 
Sophie Fulgarney. She had never acted 
with Mr. John Hare. Would an ordi- 


nary manager or play-writer have divined 
that she was the one actress for the part ? 
It is very unlikely. 


But Mr. Pinero 





MISS IRENE VANBRUGH AS “SOPHY FULGARNEY” IN “THE GAY LORD QUEX” 


As it turned out, though, the run of the 
play was not a very long one, and it 
was a decided artistic success.” 

Miss Vanbrugh stayed on at the 
Court Theatre to play in ‘ His Excel- 
nm The Governor,” and then, after a 
brief rest, came the chance of her life- 
lime, the part of the little Cockney 
manicurist, Sophie Fulgarney, in ‘‘ The 
Gay Lord Quex.” - 


From Photo by Averev Exvsis & WaALeRy 


divined it, with a result most satisfactory 
to himself, to Miss Vanbrugh, to Mr. 
John Hare, and to the general public. 
This is Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s stage 
career up to the present. When she 
has finished with “The Gay Lord 
Quex,” and that will not be for a very 
long time—for an American tour looms 
ahead—Miss Vanbrugh’s plans are un- 
certain; however, she wishes nothing 
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better than another part written for her 
by Mr. Pinero, ‘‘better even than Sophie 
ey if that be possible. 

Though Miss Vanbrugh has toured in 
Australia and in America, where her 
tour with her brother-in-law, Mr. Bour- 
chier, came to an unfortunately early 
end, owing to her sister Violet's illness, 
she no stories of extraordinary 
adventures to tell. ‘‘ Everyone has been 
very kind to me everywhere, and I’m 
afraid that is all that I have tosay. No, 
I’ve had no hair-breadth escapes, and I 
have never been annoyed by lunatics,” 
that is her story. 

“Of course, I love my work, and am 
never ha val than when playing,” she 
siid. “ ve had to work pany hard, 
and have had my share of disappoint- 
ments, but I have enjoyed it the 
a I could bear no other kind of 
i ~* 

Yet, though Miss Vanbrugh is herself 
so enthusiastic about her art, she by no 
means advises all girls who fancy them- 
selves as actresses to embrace the 
dramatic profession. ‘‘My own lines 
have been cast in pleasant enough 
places,” she said, “but if there is a 
struggle, the stage life is the most cruel 
f all lives. If a girl has no real talent 
for the work, let her, in preference, try 
anything else. The slavery and misery 
attendant on making a bare living by 
the exercise of very moderate abilities 


with me that the stage, like literature, 
—— an extremely bad crutch, was an 
excellent stick. 

I asked her how she thought a girl 
ought to begin. ‘Now that Sarah 
Thorne is dead, I know of no 
training-school,” she said; “but a 
débutante must have every sort of ex- 
perience. Let her play in every class of 
play that she can get a part in, and she'll 
ing that, above all 

Of course, 
there are no more proper stock com- 
panies,” lamented Miss Vanbrugh; 
“‘and I think most decidedly that 
should be got t in.” 

“But where,” I asked. ‘‘In the minor 
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theatres of No. 2 towns, where an in- 
telligent audience is absolutely un- 
known?” 

‘Oh no; I think that some of the 
suburban theatres ought to run a regular 
stock season. Then, if any actor or 
actress made a hit, he or she should 
easily and quickly be seen by a London 
manager. There would then be no 
hiding of shining lights under the bushel 
of a second-rate touring company.” 

Miss Vanbrugh is most emphatically 
of opinion that every member of the 
dramatic profession gets, at one time or 
another, a proper charfce to show his or 
her worth. ‘You will find,” she said, 
“*that the people who complain about 
their unjustly hidden talent are those 
who have the chances to show their 
worth, but have abused them. For 
instance; once when I was playing at the 
St. James’ Theatre, the understudying 
of my was given to three girls. 
One night, I was unable to play. All 
three of the girls were sent for; but 
two of them, deeming it unlikely that | 
should ever be off, and disinclined for 
labour, had made no ape to even 
learn the part. The third girl played it, 
did well, and is now Hayling parts 
ry ose} Those other two girls had 
deliberately wasted a chance that mi 
not come their way again for moh 
In no profession more than the stage 
must beginner be on the alert to 


seize every unity. It is a pro- 
fession that,“ Bke literature again, is 
— overstocked with dullards, fa 
never aspire to ing anything 
but the woman Dy of réles ; but 
to really clever men and women the 
stage holds out open arms of welcome. 
There is plenty of room for them.” 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh reads a 
deal, and keeps abreast of the 
tide of popular fiction. She has no 
very favourite author or authoress, but 
confesses to a weakness for Anthony 
Hope’s work. His play, too, ‘“ Lady 
Ursula,” she thinks a masterpiece. 
However, she does not think that 
novelists should be allowed to dramatise 
their own books. ‘‘Supposing @ novel 
makes a great success,” she said, “and 
it is considered thet a good play might 
be made out of it; well, the person 
in the world who ought to be allowed 


MISS IRENE VANBRUGH : 


to effect the book’s transformation into 
dramatic shape is the author of it. 
There are sure to be some passages in 
his book which, in his mind, are es- 
pecially worthy. However unsuitable to 
dramatic requirements those passages 
may be, they will be somehow or other 
worked into the play. No, the drama- 
tisation of a novel should be entrusted 
to a practical playwright, who should 
have carte blanche.” 
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wedded to brilliant dialogue. She thinks 
that that was the secret of Mr. Wilde’s 
success as a playwright; he never forgot 
the necessary melodramatic touches. 
Miss Vanbrugh does not cycle, or 
indulge in any field sports, but she 
makes a point of getting all the fresh air 
she can. ‘‘A good blow on a’bus in the 
morning is the best tonic possible for a 
tired player,” she told me. ‘I attribute 
my own good health to the amount of 





MISS IRENE VANBRUGH IN ‘‘ THE GAY LORD QUEX” 
From Phote by W. & D. Downey 


“But Mr. Barrie’s ‘Little Minister’?” 
I protested. 

“Oh, of course there must be one 
exception ; and Mr. Barrie is a practical 
playwright as well.” 

Miss Vanbrugh declines to express an 
opinion on the future of the Britis 
stage. Her own idea of a perfect play 
's one in which, like the ‘‘Gay Lord 
Quex,” or, to go back a little, “* Lady 

indermere’s Fan,” dramatic action is 


fresh air that I manage to get into my 
lungs during the day.” 

Altogether, she is as charming a 
representative of the British stage as 
one could wish to meet. Professionally, 
I am inclined to think she is our greatest 
actress. I grudge’ Mr. Pinero the 
success of “‘Lord Quex,” because it 
will keép us waiting for so long before 
we can see Miss Vanbrugh in another 


part. 
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BOUT a year ago most of the 
Parisian newspapers con- 
tained an obituary notice of 
Paul Vavin, the art critic. 

In the places where people 
talked about art—indeed, in all the 
coteries which prided themselves on 
being a little more cultured than their 
neighbours—his name and work were 
known. He had more or less, one 
might say, invented a new attitude 
towards pictorial art. 

His writings were quite ephemeral, 
and even now are forgotten ; but he had 
a success of novelty which extended 
over some months; and a year ago, 
when he died at Envermeau, his decease 
excited considerable comment. A very 
striking personality had possibly some- 
thing to do with this; for by his per- 
sonality, even more than by his 
writings, Vavin had made his impres- 
sion in Paris. The photographs that 
were published in several illustrated 
papers at the time of his death gave no 
true idea of his appearance. He was 
one of those people who, to use the 
slang of the dark room, ‘‘do not take 
well,” and his portraits were always 
egregious failures. His figure was well 
known upon the Boulevards. Despite 
a distinct stoop, he still looked very 


tall, his great emaciation doubtless 
adding to the impression. His face 
was long and thin, and of an extreme 
pallor, and there was something repul- 
sive in the hard line of his almost 
lipless mouth and the undue promi- 
nence of his lower jaw. His masses of 
curly black hair—hair in which there 
was something irresistibly suggestive 01 
negro blood—only served to accentuate 
the unhéalthy paleness of his com- 
plexion. “His eyes gave more index to 
his character and habits of life than did 
any other feature. . 
They were large and dark, reminding 
one of pieces of black glass, and, gene- 
rally, they were dull and lifeless to a 
degree that was unnatural. At rare 
moments they blazed into a light that 
pointed to but one estimate of his 
mental condition. In fact, a few weeks 
before he died his friends and intl 
mates perceived that his continued 
debaucheries were at last having an 
abnormal effect upon his temperament. 
His writing became more fantastic 0 
its views ; and the ugly, the grotesque, 
and the wicked in art began to throw 
him into that terrible dream g!amoul 
which fascinates and possesses s many 
of the younger generation in France. | 
Vavin was no more evil in his life 
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“*A VERY STRIKING PERSONALITY 


than most of his contemporaries, and 
no more distinguished in his work. He 
was a type of the character that results 
from a morbid and vicious life: and it 
is only the facts attending his death, 
which he desired should be made public, 
that invest him with more interest than 
twenty other young Parisian decadents 
one could name. 

_That he was sincerely, truly penitent, 
Father Gougi — whose instru- 
mentality the facts have been made 
public) vouches for; and though the 
ordinary man cannot but regard such 
a sudden, death-bed repentance with 
some suspicion, the wish that the inci- 
dents of Envermeau should be told to 
his friends seems to point to some 
spirit of contrition. The horror of 
such a life as Vavin led was well 
matche.! by the horror of what he saw 
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before he quitted it; for, living an 
abnormal life, his punishment also was 
abnormal. 

Whether he really saw what he pro- 
fessed to see, or whether his shattered 
nerves merely presented to his brain a 
terror which had no existence, it is not 
within the province of this account to 
decide. In either case the warning is 
as strenuous. It is sufficient to say that 
the story has had tne effect of pulling 
up at least one young French writer, 
who was rapidly travelling on the way 
which would have led him to a frightful 
insanity and a lingering death. 

Paul Vavin, at the time the following 
events occurred, was in the full enjoy- 
ment of an easily-earned celebrity. He 
wrote on art matters for seve news- 
papers ; and in his criticisms he found, 
or professed to find, some fantastic and 
grotesque meaning in nearly all the 
work which he reviewed. 

This, of itself, would not have been 
sufficient to command success if it had 
not been that there was undeniably 
something in his writings which suc- 
ceeded in giving the people who read 
them an uneasy feeling that he might 
possibly be right. When he found an 
ugly meaning in a beautiful thing, he 
was clever enough to invest this theory 
with some probability ; and he accord- 
ingly found some fame, and a great deal 
of money, in providing Parisians with 
a new sensation. He taught them, in 
fact, to imagine corruptness. The 
money he earned at his trade he spent 
in every vicious indulgence. 

One morning in the summer of ‘97 
he went to the offices of a newspaper 
for which he did a great deal of work, 
to decide with the editor the subject ot 
his next article. It was about the time 
that the poster, as an artistic factor in 
modern life, had become generally 
recognised. M. Lautrec in France, and 
the Beggarstaffs in England, had con- 
clusively proved to the public that the 
poster was to be regarded as a serious 
endeavour, and all Paris was interested 
in the subject of ‘‘Affiches.” Just at 
the moment two artists—who worked 
together in much the same way as 
Messrs. Pryde and Nicholson—had 
achieved an extraordinary and trium- 
phant success. Beaugerac and Stein— 
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for those were the names of the two 
artists—had made an enormous sensa- 
tion. Discarding the many-coloured 
posters of most of their co-workers, 
they tdrew only in sombre tints, and 
with he utmost economy of means. 
Their posters did not attempt to be 
pictures, or anything like pictures, and 
at once the public saw that they were 
good posters. Stein and Beaugerac 
neither painted nor drew: they “ar- 

Strangel Ragga 

y enough no jou ad as 
yet been able to obtain an interview 
with these two men, who consistently 
declined publicity. It was known that 
they lived and worked somewhere near 
the great forest of Arques in Normandy, 
but that was all. Their views on artistic 
matters could only be at by 
their work. Vavin hi f had written 
one or two highly eulogistic notices of 
their productions, in which he had suc- 
ceeded in finding out ang of their 
personal opinions, and they had declined 
sev requests for interviews. On 
this particular morning, however, the 
editor of Le Vrai Salon informed him 
that he had received a letter from Stein 
which at last acceded to his proposals 
for an interview, and which asked that 
M. Vavin, in preference to any other 
critic, should be sent to visit them. 

** Will you undertake this?” he said 
to him. ‘ Theopportunity is one which 
will not occur again, and will give you 
the chance of turning out an article 
which will be very widely read and 
commented upon. I need hardly say 
that I am excessively pleased at our 

“Certainly I will go,” said Vavin; 
“nothing will please me better. But, 
nom d'une pipe / where in France is 
Envermeau ?’ 

“Envermeau,” said the editor, “ is a 
village in Normandy, on the edge of the 
forest of Arques. It is eight or nine 
miles inland from Dieppe, and to get 
there, as far as I can find out, your best 
way will be to go straight to Dieppe, 
and then drive to the village. The name 
of the house is ‘ Le Maison Noir.’” 

“TI go,” said Vavin, “to-morrow. To- 
day I drink. Come now to Pére San- 
terey’s and taste absinthe, my friend. 
All Paris is abroad, and if the nasty 
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a sun were put out and the gas 

ps lit, I should be ne But 
co vons !—déjeuner will be the 
— for it.” 

y went out together into the 
glorious sunshine, and sat for an hour 
under the awning of the Café Llamy, 
just opposite the great gate of the 
Louvre. The watering carts had laid 
all the dust on the white roads, and, 
— the sun, the air was delightfully 

and cool and alive with musical 
sounds. The little — their long- 
drawn shouts of “ Presse! La 
Presse!” the merry beat of drums asa 
company of little blue soldiers went 
marching by, the tinkling of the ice in 
the flagons of amber and honey-coloured 
beer, all went to make up a mitse-en-scéne 
that had a most gay and joyous influence. 
M. Varnier, the editor, was a man pe- 
culiarly alive to the promptings of 
colour and sound, and he leant back in 
his little chair smoking his caporal and 
drinking his beer, intensely enjoying 
this moment of pe ee ease. 

Vavin looked ghastly in the bright 
daylight. He resembled some figure at 
a bal ¢, which should only be seen 
in artificial radiances. As he talked 
extravagantly to the editor, waving his 
long bony hands to emphasise his re- 
marks, he attracted a good deal of at- 
tention, and his cup of happiness was 
full when he h a man, who had 
come out of the big Magazin du Louvre 
opposite, say to his wife ‘‘ Look ! there's 
Paul Vavin.” 

After a time, Varnier went away to 
déjewner, leaving Vavin, who could not 
eat, alone. He sat there for another 
hour, drinking without cessation, and 
then, his tions having induced in 
him for an hour or two something almost 
like the energy of an ordinary man, set 
out for the Boulevard, where he should 
see his friends and exchange some of the 
gossip ot the day. ; 

The first person he met was Dotri- 
court, the perfect boulevardier. Dotr- 
court was said, in Paris, to be the ab- 
solute t of the flanewr. He had 
brought lounging to a fine art, and, for- 
tunatel Lg mee a moderate income, 
he loak happily through life. His 
knowledge of every one who had done 
anything was extensive and valuable. 
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He could teli you something of almost 
anyone about whom you might be seek- 
ing information, and to the journalists 
of Paris he was a constant and never- 
failing resource. A creature of good 
nature and bad company, he was abso- 
lutely free from prejudice, and all the 
time he could spare from the study of 
life he spent in neglecting its obligations. 
Withal, although he had never been 
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standing by a kiosk on the pavement, 
talking to the girl who was selling news- 
papers. 

When they were seated at the café, 
Vavin told Dotricourt of his mission the 
next day, and asked him if he knew 
anything of Beaugerac or Stein, who 
they were, and what manner of life they 
lived. The fléneur looked curiously at 
the other before he made any reply. 


—_ ee ———— 


| 


“**Is IT NECESSARY THAT YOU SHOULD Go?’ 


heard to say a good thing of anyone, he 
had never been known to do anyone an 

harm. He himself, when taxed wit 

his omissions or the futility of a method 
of life which, while it annoyed others, 
certainly pleased himself, would bow 
and say, Je suis, Dotricourt—flaneur / and 
consider that the discussion was at an 
end. Vavin saw his fat little figure 


too good to be missed. 
hold the field. 
sance. 


**Ts it necessary that you should go?” 


he said. 


‘Yes, I must go; the opportunity is 
I shall entirely 
It is naturally a nui- 
But why do you ask that ?” 

‘Well, I wouldn’t go; that is all,” 


said Dotricourt. 


“You are talking in riddles, and the 
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Boulevard is no place for sphinxes. Tell 
me what you mean.” 

“If I did you would enly laugh. I 
have the greatest reluctance to tell 
you, owing to the way the information 
came into my hands. I must beg of 
you not to press me.” 

‘But, my friend, this is unfair. You 
solemnly warn me against my proposed 
journey and then leave me in doubt and 
suspense as to what you mean. I really 
must insist on knowing.” 

** Soit,” said Dotricourt, ‘‘I will tell 
ou”; and with a quick glance round he 
eant forward and whispered in the other’s 

ear. Vavin started, and quickly made 
the sign of the cross. Then he emptied 
his glass and began te laugh. ‘‘ Poof!” 
said he, throwing out his right hand. 
‘* Look at the sun; listen to the people of 
Paris. Can you and I believe thee 
things in the Paris of to-day? Bah! 
leave such imaginations to the priests 
who invented the devil, and Huysman 
who invented his worship. We are not 
on the level cf those little journals 
written for cocottes who love to fill their 
empty little heads with horror. Weare 
men. Louis, two coffees, and bring me 
the brandy in the bottle.” 

He leant back laughing loudly, an an- 
pleasant sight, with his long pale face and 
wicked mouth. Dotricourt shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘As you will, Paul,” he 
said, “‘for my part, though, I do not 
think about things which appear incre- 
dible; I am wise enough to allow that they 
may possibly exist. But, as you say, we 
are men; Paris is here, let us enjoy it 
you and I. You do not start till to. 
morrow, you say ?—good. To-night we 
will be merry with some friends of mine 
in the Quartier, who after three years of 
penury have sold a picture well and are 
giving a feast to all the world. There 
will Filles d’Angleterre and Grogs 
américaines. Shall it be so?” 

“* Parfaitement,” said Vavin, giving the 
true Boulevard twang to that caiond 
long-suffering word, and about nine 
o’clock they went to the feast, which by 
midnight ted into the usual 
orgie of the Quartier Latin. It was the 
= Vavin degraded himself in this 


About midday next morning, ill and 
tremulous, he took the train: for Dieppe. 
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It was a perfect day for a journey, 
serene and sunny, a day in w ich th 
blood raced in one’s veins from the pure 
joy of living in a beautiful world. The 
sky was like a great hollow turquoise, 
and all along the line the sweet cider 
orchards of Normandy were a mass of 
pink and cream colour. Vavin noticed 
none of these things. He was reading 
some abominable little gutter rag, and 
as far as his throbbing nerves and aching 
head would allow him, he enjoyed its 
scurrility. He rolled and smoked in- 
an cigarettes of black tobacco, 
inhaling the smoke deep into his craving 
lungs, and from time to time drank some 
cognac from a flask. There was some- 
mer y Lome revolting in the fellow, 

nd he seemed a blot on the beautiful 
day God was giving to France. 

As they left Rouen, and the giant spire 
of the cathedral flashed away behind, 
stark in the warm sky, his head sank on 
his breast, his lower jaw dropped, and 
he fell into an uneasy sleep. He was 
awakened at Dieppe by the stopping of 
the train and the invigorating sea air 
upon his face. 

He determined that he would wait an 
hour or two, before he drove to Enver- 
meau, and see what celebrities were on 
the Plage or inthe Casino. Dieppe was 
alive with gaiety and colour, and the 
Casino Terrace was crowded with well- 
dressed people of different nationalities. 
Down below, the green sea with its pearl 
and yellow lights leapt under the slanting 
sun-rays. non cgee was gay 
delightful, for every effort of Nature and 
Art combined to make it so. There was 
a good band playing on the Terrace, and 
as Vavin sat there idly, feeling the better 
for his sleep, his sluggish blood began to 
stir within him and something of the 
light-heartedness that was in the very 
air entered into him also. The light was 
very long and the sweet melancholy of 
a summer’s evening was stealing over 
land and sea when he got into a carriage 
and slowly mounted the steep hill past 
the Octroi station, which was surrounded 
with market-carts full of the produce of 
the country side. He cursed his luck as 
the carriage came out into the long white 
high road. He would much rather have 
been in Dieppe and spent a bright even- 
ing in the Casino, where there was @ 
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dance, or sitting in the Café des Tribu- 
naux with some congenial friend. The 

of the woods and _ fields found no 
echo in his heart, and the delicate 
sound of the breeze, as it rustled among 
the quivering leaves of the roadside 
poplar trees, fell on his ears with no 
meaning. 

He had not always been so. _ In his 
early youth he had listened to the voices 
of wood and hill and torrent and found 
some responsive echo in his own heart. 
He had known something of the poetry 
of life when he was a boy. But Paris, 
with its life full of evil sensation, and a 
strenuous greediness after every material 
pleasure, had killed his delicate emotions, 
and as he rode towards his death 
Nature’s last m e came to him un- 
heeded. As, ina dull and petulant mood, 
he sat in the carriage, he was a striking 
example of the mere “folly” of de- 
bauchery. When he arrived at last at 


the little village of Envermeau he stopped — 


at the cabaret the ‘‘ Pannier d'or,” and 
inquired about the rvad to the Maison 
Noir. The house, the landlord told him, 
was on the very outskirts of the wood, 
and there was no road to it that a carriage 
could traverse. 

It was, however, added the patron, an 
easy way, and Jean the stable-boy could 

his bag if he intended to stop there 
for the night. Vavin had been proffered 
the hospitality of a bed by the artists in 
the letter they had written to Varnier, 
and accepting the offer of a porter he 
stepped into the inn and ordered a 
cognac. He sat there for a few minutes 
smoking a cigarette, and he noticed that 
the inmates of the house seemed to be in 
some trouble. 

The landlord’s face was white and 
drawn, with the look of one who had 
not slept, and the eyes of his wife, a 

m Norman girl, were red with 
weeping. The few ts who were 
in the place, drinking a rummer of beer 
after their work in the fields was done, 


attention. At last a firm tread was 
upon the flags, mingled with the 
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clank ot metal against stone, and the 
ery gendarme entered, 

**Ah, Pierre!” said the woman with 
a catching of the breath. ‘‘ You have 
heard something, have you not? You 
have found her? Tell me you have!” 

“No, Marie,” said the man, ‘‘not yet, 
I do not know anything yet; but 
courage! They are all out on the 
country side. They will find her by 
night ; no harm can come to her. The 
little one is asleep in the wood, that is 
all, and our Good Lady will watch over 
her tenderly, you may be sure. She is 
certain to do it—our Lady. Pére Gougi 
is even now upon his knees in prem 
and you know he has great influence 
with the Blessed Dame. So courage, 
Marie and Michel! I will find your 
little Cerisette before moonrise. Even 
now they may have found her—all the 
boys are eye | through the wood. 
How we shall all laugh to-night, shall 
we not? It will be a good excuse for a 
carouse. Au revoir!” And twirling his 
heavy moustache and throwing back his 
head with a confident gésture, the 
worthy fellow clanked out into the 
street. His firm and cheery voice, and 
the official air which his uniform gave 
to his utterances, had a reassuring effect 
upon every one. 

‘“* Eh bien, ca ira,” said one rustic to 
another, ‘‘ Pierre will find little Cerisette, 
he has a wonderful mind. What he 
does not know I would not give a dried 
apple for. He is bon garcon is Pierre.” 

he sorrowful mother herself seemed 
a little comforted, and Michel turned to 
Vavin and said : 

‘* Ah, yes, m’sieu, we shall find her 
soon if é ather Gougi prays for her ; it 
will be all quite right soon, only, m’sieu, 
you may conceive we are a trifle 
disturbed. Our little girl is only three 
years old, and it’s a bad thinking to know 
the poor little mite has lost herself with 


evening falling.” — ; 
Vavin was rather touched, a sensation 
that surprised him as it came. 

‘**Oh, you will find little Cerisette to- 
night,” he said kindly, ‘‘and look you, 
to-morrow I will come and make her 

uaintance with a handful of bonbons, 
then she will not be frightened by 
my ly face. And now give me a 


to lead me to the Maison 
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“ BOWED POLITELY TO THE STRANGER ”™ 


Noir, for it grows late, and before dark 
I must be there. Good night and good 
fortune; the angels will watch over 
Cerisette.” 

He went out into the street with some- 
thing like tenderness in his heart ; and 
the simple love of the peasant and his 
wife, and their belief that the Mother of 
God would keep watch and ward over 
the little wandering child brought a 
mist before the eyes of the boule- 
vardier. One is glad now to ‘think 
that he was a little touched. He 
walked down the village street with 
the stable-lad trudging by his side, 
and, as they passed the church, the 


curé came out, a kindly and venerable 
old man, and bowed politely to the 
stranger. The way went past the village 
mill, over a little bridge leading to the 
cornfields which skirted the wood, which 
was beginning to show black against the 
rosy western sky. 
“Ts it far?” Vavin asked the guide. | 
‘‘But some fifteen minutes from here, 
said the boy. “‘ Monsieur will not be 
the least fatigued. The chalet is on the 
edge of the wood.” ; 
“And what are they like, the artist 
gentlemen who live there?” 
‘“‘T have never seen them,” said the 
boy, “‘but they do not come to mass, 
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and they do say in the vi that there 
is something strange about them. There 
is a big one and a little one, and 
M. —— that the big one is like 
Satan hi . But I do not believe 
him. M. Michel is stay-at-home and 
does not know about things. I have 
been to Rouen and he never has, and I 
have been up the tower of the cathedral 
and seen the figure of Jeanne d’Arc in 
the market-place. I am very experi- 
enced, m’sieu. I think it is foolish to 
believe all that one hears. I never do 
it, | would rather see for myself.” 

As he spoke they came upon a small 
common, dotted with furze and leading 
to the edge of the wood. In the fading 
light Vavin could see a tall house, 
surrounded by walls, some four hundred 


away. 
els that the place ?” he enquired. 

“That is it, monsieur.” 

“Then I will trouble you no longer. 
Give me the bag. Here is a five-franc 
piece for you ; remember what you have 
told me. Take nothing on the evidence 
of other “—y Trust nobody but 
yourself. It is the only way. Good- 


"eg 
"he lad took the coin with profuse 
thanks, and, with a genial ‘‘Dormez bien,” 
went back away through the fields. 
Vavin could hear him singing as he 
went. Then, while he drew near the 
a the world - Ras as co 

tcreptupon it. In the wood an ow 
hooted and a fox gave tongue, but the 
sounds seemed to be outside the stillness 
and unable to break it. The last dyin 
fires of the day gleamed in the west, ond 
in the front rose the tall, lonely house, 
sharply outlined in a silhouette. 

He was within some sixty paces of 
the place when the profound stillness 
was broken the musical notes of a 
bell. The bell gave three or four beats 
—like the Angelus—and simultaneously, 

a curious squat chimney on the 
roof, came. a single, sudden puff of 
purple smoke, which hung for a 
moment, like a little cloud, over the 
house, and then slowly di . 
Everything became silent again. It 
was just as if some one had thrown a 
handful of powder—some incense one 
might have ied it to be—on a fur- 
nace at the bottom of the chimney. 
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The sudden, extraordinary occurrence 
arrested Vavin’s steps, and he stood 
still in a great surprise. There was 
something disturbing in the whole 
— he melancholy hour, the 
lonely house, and the dark, mysterious 
forest beyond, all seemed to be in keep- 
ing with the sudden tolling and the 
puff of smoke. It was all unreal and 
fantastic, and for a moment he felt 
inclined to turn back and seek the safe 


companionship of the inn. 
“It is like a drawing by Karl Boin- 
baum,” he muttered ; and then, ashamed 


of his uneasiness, he walked resolutel 

up to the house, skirting the wall till 
he came to a door. There was a bell- 
handle let into the wall, and, pulling it 
vigorously, he waited. The peal re- 
verberated loudly some distance away. 
He listened for nearly two minutes, 
waiting for the sound of ae ; but 
there was an absolute silence. No dog 
barked, no doors shut, there was no 
sign that any life was near the place. 

e resolved to give another pull, and 
at the precise moment when his hand 
tou the handle and he was about to 
grasp it, the door opened noiselessly, 
and a voice said : 

** Will Mr. Vavin be pleased to come 
inside?” 

It was very startling. There had 
been no indication whatever that any one 
was there ; and the fact that the door 
had opened at the exact moment when 
his fingers touched the handle of the 
bell seemed theatrical and unreal. It 
was like some mechanical trick. He 
did not like it. 

who had so startled him 

was a tall and very stout man, d 
as a servant. There was nothing un- 
usual about him, except the singular 
smoothness of his large, clean-shaven 
face, which was unmarked by a single 
a : 

ws masters expect you,” he said, 
taking Vavin's portmanteau and leadin 
him across the garden which st 
round the " 

The place did not look nearly so 
gloomy on the other side of the high 
wall, The garden was laid out in = 
terres of bright flowers, and the white 

vel paths were trim and neaty Set. 

t this hour, just as the dew was falling, 
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the earth gave out a pleasant, moist 
smell ; and the perfume from this old 
garden of mint and marigold and 
mignonette lay in strata of fragrance 
on the still evening air. The house 
itself was less attractive—a tall, white 
erection, with little to break the mono- 
tony of line and colour but the green 
venetian shutters on either side the 
windows. At the left side of the 
building was a large chapel-like edifice, 
jutting out to meet the wall, and, from 
the position of its windows and om 
lights, Vavin could see that this was the 
studio. It was here, also, he noticed 
that the squat chimney from whence 
<9 —_ a a was page and 
e caught a y glimpse of a copper 
bell hanging from a joist which oo 
jected from the gable. He had just 
time to notice these things when they 
arrived at the door, which was standing 
open, leading into a lofty hall some- 
what sombre in its furniture and dark 
decorations. 

**M. Stein and M. Beaugerac will be 
with you in a few minutes,” said the 
man. ‘‘ They are at present engaged 
in the studio. Monsieur will, no doubt, 
not object to wait in the study.” 

The room in which Vavin found him- 
self was furnished with a good deal of 
luxury and an obvious attention to the 
little details of comfort. It reassured 
him at once. Some delightfully-bound 
books lined the fireplace wall, the 
mantelshelf bore pipes, cigarette cases, 
and all the little personalia of a bachelor 
establishment, and the chairs were soft 
and roomy. There were a man 
drawings scattered about the walls— 
drawings of that esoteric morbidity that 
Vavin loved; and the walls were 
farther decorated with a good many 
African curiosities. There were long, 
cruel-looking knives, horns of roughly- 
beaten copper and bronze, and a little 
drum of serpent skins. 

He noticed also, displayed upon a 
shelf, a thing which he recognised at 
once, though he had never seen one 
before. It startled him, for he knew 
that there were, probably, only two 
more in Europe. He took it up, 
examining its shining steel and leather, 
with a little shudder at the horrible 
instrument of which so much had been 
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said and written. He could not under. 
stand its presence here, for even in the 
darkest places of the West African 
coast the instrument was rare. It 
interested him to see it, and the fascina- 
tion it exercised was in itself a pleasing 
sensation. It would be a great tale to 
tell when he went back to the Boule. 

, he refiected—how he had seen 
and handled that devil-knife. He would 
be able to describe the real appearance 
of it, and to confute many morbid 
minds who were in the habit of dwelling 
on the thing. 

He had just put the frightful object 
down when he heard voices and foot- 
steps in the hall. He listened curiously, 
unable to account for the strangeness 
with which one of the voices fell upon 
his ear. The two men outside, whom 
he concluded were his hosts, were giving 
some directions to the servant, and the 
voice of one of them, though it spoke in 
a cultured manner, and ia excellent 
French, had a curious and indefinably 
unfamiliar ring. The mystery was soon 
explained, for in a minute or two the 
door opened and Beaugerac came into 
into the room, es Stein. = 
gerac was a youngish-looking man wit 
an imate face and close-cropped 
black hair ; but his companion attracted 
Vavin’s instant attention. With a start 
of inexpressible surprise he saw that 
Stein was no less than a negro, of full 
black blood. More than six feet high 
and enormously broad, he was a sp'endid 

imen of a man, and his almost coal- 
black face and thick, yellowish lips 
roclaimed him of a family which had 
own no alien admixture of race. Stein 
was very well dressed indeed, and his 
manners and conversation were those of 
a well-bred gentleman. He spoke French 
without a single trace of foreign accent, 
and he talked with the ease and point 
of a citizen of the world. To Vavin tt 
was extraordinary to find this great 
negro—who one might have imagined 
with a headring, and a spear in his hand— 
a person of the most assured and cul- 
tured cleverness, and a man who would 
obviously dominate any society in which 
he might be found. 

He ed Vavin very courteously, 
and after a well-served dinner they went 
into the studio to see some of the posters 
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the artists were engaged on. The studio 
was very large and lofty. A _poster- 
artist cannot work in a small space, 
because it is necessary that he should 
be able to get some distance away from 
his work to judge the effect that it will 
have upon the hoardings. It was bare 
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for they did not quite reach the roof, a 
dull glow, as from a fire or from shaded 
lamps, threw monstrous purple shadows 
among the joists and beams. The place 
was full of shadows and curious light 
effects, and in the uncertain illumination 
it was difficult to see it in its entirety. 





‘‘ BEAUGERAC ENTERED, FOLLOW&D BY STEIN” 


of furniture and lighted only by a few 
oil lamps. The walls were painted a 
dull maroon, the sad colour presenting 
nothing to take the eye away from the 
afiches which hung upon it. 

One end of the place was entirely cut 
off from the rest of the room by some 
heavy black curtains, and above them, 
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The two artists unrolled poster after 
ster for Vavin to see and judge upon. 
heir work was extraordinary in its 

appropriateness and stréngth. 
=verything was done in flit tones, 

and the central idea in each production 
was the importance of the silhouette as 

a means of expression. Their Dusé 
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ter, for instance, was done entirely 
in black, brown, and purple, with more 
than half the lines omitted, and yet the 
atrangement was so that the 
merest hint of an intention was 
sufficient to produce all the effect of 
a finished and considered production. 
There could be no doubt about it; 
Beaugerac and Stein were head and 
shoulders above their contem ies. 
They were the apes living exponents 
of their particular branch of art. Their 
work, Vavin saw, could not be called 
decadent. It was too strong in con- 
ception and execution for that. There, 
was, however, he could not help feeling, 
something sinister about it. T vast 
pictured creatures, seen so closely, wore 
a cold-blooded and cruel aspect, and, 
examined at close quarters; their 
features, which on the hoardings were 
so effective, had an air of stupi 
sombre malignancy that struck coldly 
upon his nerves. The impression was 
heightened by the shadowy studio and the 
active figure of the great negro as he went 
hither and thither with the long canvas 
rolls in his arms. Vavin wanted to be 
back again in the comfortable sitting- 
room, there was a chill in this place. 
Some influence he could not account 
for was filling his brain and laying cold 
fingers upon his heart. Beaugerac said 
very little, and the silence and his 
occasional sudden jarring laughter was 
also a disturbing B omer. | Stein was, 
he thought, too suave and smooth in his 
manners to be pleasant. The critic felt 
lonely and ill at ease, and the words 
Dotricourt had whispered in his ear 
came vividly to him again and again. 

A few days before, Vavin had seen 
that Mann, Rogers and Greaves, the 
great English firm of cocoa makers, who 
had shops in all the big French towns, 
had advertised that they were about to 
publish a poster by his hosts. Accord- 
ingly, as the memory came to him, he 
asked them if he might see it. When 
he made the request, Stein was over on 
the other side of the studio and Beau- 
gerac was standing near him, but Vavin’s 
words made them wheel round suddenly, 
and Beaugerac said something in a quick 
undertone. 

“‘T am really very ,” said Stein 
at length, ‘“‘but most unfortunately the 


and 
_ lying there-on 
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cocoa poster is packed up in waterproof 
ready to be sent off to-morrow. What 
a pity you didn’t come a day sooner! 
Then you could have seen it. These 
things always happen like that, don’t 
they? I can show you some of the 
sketches though. Suppose yee go back 
to the study. I will bring them to you. 
Beaugerac, show M. Vavin back, and | 
will join him in a few minutes.” 

Vavin went back to the study, and was 
left alone. It struck him, as he sat 
waiting, that there had been something 
insincere in Stein’s remark about the 
cocoa poster, and he wondered why it 
had not been shown to him. There 
seemed to be no very adequate reason 
he thought. The room was very hot, 
so he got up and opened the window. 
As he went back to his seat he 
noticed, with a start of surprise, 
that the thi which had been 
bracket had disap- 

The circumstance was strange 
and he could only conjecture that the 
instrument had. been left there by acci- 
dent in the first instance. He had hardly 
settled in his seat, and was feeling in his 

ket for some matches, when he heard 
or the second time the sudden tolling of 
the bell. It roused his curiosity, already 
very active, to an almost unendurable 
itch. His conversation with the artists 
fad merely enlightened him as to their 
views on art, and he had been unable, 
try as he would, to learn anything of 
their past history. He had asked Stein 
in what atéliers he had studied, and had 
been met with the suave ‘‘Oh, all over 
the world, my friend. I have never 
stayed long in one place. I am cosmo- 
politan.” Both his hosts had seemed 
determined to reveal nothing of their 
careers. This unusual reticence, toge- 
ther with the attendant circumstances— 
the sombré studio, the African devil- 
knife, the unexpected sight of the negro 
—told him with moreand more potency 
that something was wrong about the 
place and its owners. he musical 
notes of the bell, which ceased as sud- 
denly as they begun, put the finishing 
tou to his yan gan and cu 
He rose up again quickly, an! g0 
noiselessly Baw the hall, went out into 
the warm starlit night, determined to fi 
out what this sudden tocsin for: bod 
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He went quietly towards the studio, 
treading upon the borders of the flower- 
beds to avoid ing any noise upon 
the gravel. The studio was quite dark, 
save for one faintly-illuminated window 
at the end. This window he knew, from 
its position in the wall, must be behind 
the black curtain which hid one end of 
the room. As he approached it he 
noticed a faint aromatic odour in the 
air, like the smell of incense. 

The window-ledge was some seven 
feet from the ground, and a small pro- 
jecting buttress at its foot assisted him 
to raise his head above the level for a 
few seconds. As he did so, the light 
flickered up, and he was able to see with 
some distinctness what was going on 
inside. On the wall at the end a great 
poster was hanging ; the design, as well 
as he could make out, consisted of a 
large head. In front of the poster stood 
atable of some dark material, though 
he could not see what it was. Beau- 
gerac he could not see, but Stein was 
standing by a brazier full of burnin 
oan, Qh ich was fixed in the ] 
under a large iron pipe communicatin 
with the chimney. The red light fell 
on his face and hands, and he appeared 
to be doing something to the fire. He 
watched for as long as he could main- 
tain himself in the difficult position, and 
then with no more information than 
when he started, quietly returned to the 


V. 

All that he knew was that Stein and 
his partner had something that they 
wished to conceal, and that in all pro- 
bability they had lied to him about the 
poster 


He had not been long seated when 
they came in, carrying some drawin 
_ “We had an awtal difficulty in find- 
ing the sketches,” said Stein; ‘they 
had et mislaid. We hadn't any light 
but the little fire which we use for mixing 
pigments, and I nearly broke my shin 
Over a table, and nearly hung myself 
with an old bell-rope, which they used 
when this place was a school. V 
Sorry to keep you waree, but I 
hurt myself rather badly. All the negro 
taces are sensitive in the leg bones, 
and a blow which to you would be no- 

is agony to me.” 
His easy manner and the simple ex- 
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planation, in some sort, reassured Vavin, 
and he looked at the sketches with 
great interest. The design for the 
poster was simple, consisting of the bust 
of a negro, which filled nearly all the 
space, the lower part of the body being 
out of the picture. The lettering was in 
bold, crimson characters. The figure 
was sketched in two browns, with as 
few linesas possible. Even in the small 
sketch one could see the enormous power 
of the thing, and it was easy to imagine 
the effect the great twenty-foot poster 
would have in the streets. The face of 
the figure was so cunning and malignant, 
such immeasurable wickedness lay in it, 
that his attention was caught and held 
as if in a vice. 

_ You see,” Beaugerac said, “our idea, 
in the first instance, has been to have a 
single unbroken mass which the eye can 
readily understand. Then, the idea of a 
poster being to attract attention, we have 
made the face as repulsive as possible.” 

** He is a wicked * , is he not ?” said 
Stein, leering at the foul thing, and as 
he did so, himself looking not unlike his 
own creation. ‘‘ He would play some 
fine blood-games if he were alive. What? 
He would kill his mother, and make a 
set of dice out of her knuckle-bones, for 
tencentimes! There is something inte- 
resting in his face, yes ?—he is cunning, 
I think?” 

Vavin shuddered. Foul as his own 
imaginings sometimes were, he felt cold 
to see this great soft-voiced negro nod- 
ding and mouthing at his own creation. 

‘** Satan himself has not such a face,” 
he said. And then a strange thing hap- 
pened, for even as he spoke three or four 
sudden beats of the bell rang out upon 
the air. Beaugerac jumped up with an 
oath, and then suddenly sat down again, 
and Vavin could see round the corner ot 
the table that = care “os negro 
was gripping him tight the knee. 

co. god aes a said Stein 
quickly, ‘‘ that stupid cat has got locked 
up in the studio _— What a nui- 
sance! I'll go and let it out, or it will 
be upsetting something and hurting 
itself. I won't be a minute.” 

Despite his assertion, he was away 
half-an-hour, while Vavin kept up a 
fittul conversation with Beaugerac, who 
was distrait and dull. 
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When Stein came back he explained 
that he had found the cat, which had 
upset a pot of white paint, and that he 
had had a great deal of trouble in re- 
moving the stains from his hands. 

About eleven Vavin went to bed, in 
a highly-strung and nervous condition. 
His room was at the head of the stairs, 
and had a window which looked out 
into the courtyard of the studio. While 
he was undressing he could not forget 
the face upon the poster. It filled all 
his brain and dominated him, and, as 
he lay awake in the silence, fear came 
and whispered strange things into his 
ear. 
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About two he awoke from a fitful 
slumber, and, finding himself hot and 
covered with perspiration, he got out of 
bed and went to the window, intending 
to open it wider. 

As he came to it he heard a slight 
movement in the court below, and 

eering down he could just discover a 
arge grey mass moving across it. The 
object came right up to the wall and 
seemed to enter the house at the door 
just below him. Simultaneously a faint 
light appeared in the doorway of the 
studio opposite. The light grew brighter 
as some one holding it came nearer to 
the door, until he saw Stein and Beau- 
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gerac_ standing in conversation on the 
step. The monstrous shadows thrown 
by the candle did not at first allow him 
to see their faces, but with a quick 
pulsing of his heart he noticed at once 
that in his hand Stein carried the instru- 
ment he had seen in the study. 

A sudden flicker of the candle which 
Beaugerac held showed him that they 
were gazing expectantly at the wall just 
below him. Beaugerac was smiling. 

Fearful that he would be seen, he 
shrank noiselessly away from the win- 
dow, and as he did so, he distinctly 
heard in the sat outside his room 
the sudden cry of a child awakened 
from sleep. 

He opened the door and crept out. 

At the other end of the ea 
door stood open and a light shone out 
towards him. He could hear something 
moving about in the room, and there 
was the sound of heavy breathing. 

Hearing footsteps approaching the 
door, he sank into the deep embrasure 
of a window. The footsteps came 
slowly along the passage towards him, 
and then this is what he saw. The 
black figure of a man, larger than human 
figure ever was, was walking past him, 
holding a candle in one vast ‘hand. 
In his right arm he held a little 
white-robed girl of two or three years 
of age, and his face was, line for line, 
the face of the great poster. 
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The little child lay quite still, with 
staring, open eyes, and the thing was 
bending its head and looking into her 
face, lolling out its tongue and rolling 
its great eyes. ‘ 

It had just got to the head of the stairs 
when Vavin was seized with a frightful 
and uncontrollable wave of passion 
and hatred for the cruel, bestial thing. 

With a horrid scream he leapt upon 
it, snarling like a dog, and then he was 
conscious of the shouting of a great 
a of people, a sensation as of 
rapidly falling through black water, and 
nothing more. 

He died the next day in agonies or 
terror, yet not before he had had a long 
conference with the priest, who gave 
him absolution. ; 

Before his final paroxysm Pére Gougi 
told him that when the villagers had 
burst into the house they found little 
Cerisette white and still at the bottom 
of the stairway. Stein and Beaugerac 
had disa and wer2 never seen 
again in Normandy. 

It was afterwards discovered that a 
long package had arrived in the Rue 
des Martyrs—the Paris office of Messrs. 
Mann, Rogers and Greaves—with a 
letter yar wee it from Stein, 
saying that he sent the completed 
poster. When it was opened the great 


sheet of canvas bore nothing but some 
scarlet lettering. 
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VERY year, when the glare 
of August is over, when 
“through the wheaten stub- 
ble is heard the sportsman’s 
gun,” and the golden-brown 
of the hedges proclaims that it 


is September, there is a great 
€ exodus from England to Scot- 
land. Sportsmen, of course, form a 


large proportion of the northward- 
bound crowd, but there are many who 
are simply bent on sight-seeing, whose 
desire is not so much to get to the 
moors without break or hindrance, as 
to extract the greatest possible amount 
of enjoyment from their holiday. In 
this latter category are our American 
cousins. The have tasted of the 
feverish joys of a London Season, paid 
a visit during August to Eastbourne, or 
Bournemouth, or Cromer, taken a trip 
to Stratford-on-Avon, there to worship 
at the shrine of the Immortal Bard, and 
now that ‘the harvest moon’s begun,” 
they are intent upon journeying to the 
modern Athens and admiring the lochs 
and mountains of Bonnie Scotland. 

For a good many years past there 
have been three well-recognised routes to 
the North. The East Coast Route, the 
West Coast Route, and, midway between 
the two, the Midland Route. — Latterly, 
neta 8g doy = mode of Journey: 
ing nort rung into ity, 
and this is the Creat tanies ys 
“Cathedral Route.” Passengers in a 
hurry to effect their journey irom start 
to finish in as short a time as possible 
do not select the Cathedral Route, 
because, although fares by all routes 


are the same, the mileage covered by 
the Cathedral Route is considerably in 
excess of that of any of its competitors, 
Thus the distance from King’s Cross to 
Edinburgh by the East Coast Route is 
393 miles, from Euston by the West 
Coast Route 400 miles, from St. Pancras 
by the Midland Route 406 miles, and 
from Liverpool Street by the Cathedral 
Route 417 miles; moreover, the traveller 
by the last-named route must perforce 
break his journey at York, which is the 
most northerly point to which the Great 
Eastern train will carry him. 

Froin the foregoing it is evident that 
the Cathedral Route must offer some 
very special attractions, or none would 
travel by it. That it does offer such 
attractions it is the writer's present 
purpose to show. After all, the task 
should be an easy one, for a route that 
takes the ancient University town of 
Cambridge and the Cathedral cities of 
Ely, Lincoln, and York, in the direct 
line, with slight divergences to Norwich 
and Peterborough also, must of a 
necessity a to all who love old 
England and reverence her > 

he traveller by the Cathedral Route 
has at least this initial advantage over 
those who patronise any of the other 
routes; he starts hisjourney from the most 
avetealy eiesed a all te Fs 
the t Engli ilways, for Liver 
Strest, alone amongst ag is actually 
within the City of don itself. It is 
a wonderful place, Liverpool ‘treet 
Station. Probably the largest f its 
kind, it is certainly used by sore 
persons than any other railway siation 
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in the world, for, on an average, about 
one hundred .and thirty-six thousand 
passengers use it every day. 

Unless the traveller arrive early .he 
has but little time to contemplate this 
monument of modern enterprise, for he 
will find his train will start with com- 
mendable punctuality, and he will soon 
be well on his way to Cambridge, the 
first halting-place on the journey. It 
“was not ever thus.” In the early 
fifties our old friend Punch announced : 
“On Wednesday last, a respectably- 
dressed young man was seen to go to 
the Shoreditch terminus of the Eastern 
Counties Railway and deliberately take 
a ticket for Cambridge. He has not 
since been heard of. No motive has 
been assigned for this rash act.” Since 
then the Eastern Counties Railway has 
become the Great Eastern, and with 
change of name has come change of 
methods. Now, the Great Eastern is 
the quickest route to Cambridge, 
the journey by the fastest train 
taking one hour and thirteen minutes 
only. 

here are few towns, if any, in 
all England more replete with 
historical interest than Cambridge. 
The sister University city on the 
Isis is, no doubt, more imposing at 
first sight, because so many of the 
Cambridge Colleges are hidden away 
up by-streets and cobble-paved 
alleys, but, when found, they amply 
reward the searcher for his pains. 

Of course, Trinity College is 
the ‘show ” College of Cambridge, 
and thither all tourists hurry when, 
for the first time, they visit the 
University town. Its quadrangle is 
unique. Not only is there none to 
compare with it elsewhere in the 
town, Oxford itself has no such 
magnificent court. In the quad- 
rangle is the Master’s Lodge, 
wherein are situated the state rooms, 
used by Royal visitors to the Uni- 
versity, and the Chapel, plain with- 
out, but surpassingly beautiful 
within, although it pales into com- 
parative insignificance before the 
Chapel at King’s College. The 
library of Trinity has a world-wide 
npg by reason alike of the 
value of its books and the rich- 
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ness of its carved bookshelves, the 
work of Grinling Gibbons. — Trinity 
College has given many sons to the 
Church, the martyred Cardinal Fisher 
being perhaps the most noteworthy ; 
but it is essentially a poets’ college, 
for there were educated Dryden, 
Cowley, Byron, Macaulay, and Tenny- 
son. Lord Bacon, Isaac Newton, and 
Andrew Marvel were also alumni of 
this famous seat of learning. 

Second only to Trinity comes St. 
John’s College, beloved of Wordsworth, 
with its famous Bridge of Sighs con- 
necting its fourth and latest court with 
the three older ones. The view of the 
“willowy Cam "from this bridge vies 
with that obtained from the bridge at 
Trinity and at King’s, though scarcely 
with that of Clare Bridge, which spans 
the river opposite Clare College. Next 
to Clare College is situated Trinity 
Hall, dating from 1350, wherein were 
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educated Bishop Gardiner, Admiral 
Lord Howard of Effingham, the Earl 
of Chesterfield (who tendered such 
excellent ‘advice to his son”), the first 
Lord Lytton, and Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn. The most ancient of all the 
colleges is Peterhouse, which dates from 
1284, and is indissolubly associated with 
the names of Cardinal Beaufort, Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, Gray the poet, and 
Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough. But 
the other colleges, Pembroke, Caius, 
Corpus Christi, King’s, Queen's, St. 
Catharine’s, Jesus, Christ’s, Magdalene, 
Emmanuel, Sidney Sussex, Downing, 
Cavendish, Selwyn, and Ayerst, all 
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nowadays it is a veritable City of Sleep. 
Perhaps that is why so many travelled 
Englishmen, who are well acquainted 
with most of the great Continental 
churches, have never visited Ely, 
Theirs is the loss; for ‘Ely’s stately 
fane,” as Macaulay calls it, presents 
the purest specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture in this country—some competent 
authorities say, in the world. The fact 
that Ely is within an hour and three- 
quarter’s journey of London may in a 
measure account for its strange neglect 
by tourists. We are all apt to go far 
afield for our sight-seeing. The writer 
once came across an old couple at Ely 
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present points of interest in various 
degrees. In addition to the colleges 
forming part of the University proper, 
there are two institutions which the 
mere man oe | only mention, and that 
with awe and reverence—Girton and 
Newnham Colleges, for ladies. - 

The next point of interest on the 
Cathedral Route is Ely, 


Cambridge. 
Ely was the scene of considerable eccle- 


siastical activity, but during the last two 


or three centuries the hands of the clock 
seem to have be n stopped there, and 


which is 
situated fifteen miles north-east. of 
In. pre-Reformation days 


who had just returned from their first 
trip to London. They were full of the 
wonders of the great metropolis; in 
particular, they praised the monuments 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westmin- 
ster Abbey. “But,” said the writer, 
“you have a far more magnificent 
building in your Cathedral here.” The 
pair looked at each other in amaze- 
ment. The old lady found her voice 
first. ‘*Maybe you're right, sir: but 
me and my old man ain’t never been 
in the Cathedral.” ‘What, you've 
lived all your lives at Ely, and have 
never been inthe Cathedral?” “ \Vell, 
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sir, the fact is, we ain't had no occa- 
fou see, me and my old 


“The first glimpse of Ely,” writes 
Professor Freeman ‘‘overwhelms us, 
not only by the stateliness and variety 
of its outline, but by its utter strange- 
ness, its unlikeness to anything else.” 
Mr. Parker, in his ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Study of Gothic Architecture,” is equally 

istic, for, 4 propos of the Galilee 
Porch, he says: ‘* Nothing can exceed 
the richness, freedom, and beauty of 
this work ; it is one of the finest porches 
in the world.” 

The porch is, indeed, most beautiful ; 
and -% Late Norman age Soy ap in 
length, unsurpassed by t of any 
English Cathedral; but, eclipsing and 
overshadowing both, and standing out 
as at once the glory of Ely and one 
of the architectural wonders of the 
world, is Alan de Walsingham’s Octa- 

We owe the existence of the 
Sateen to a fortunate accident, for 
where it now stands was once a square 
Norman tower. This fell down in 
1322, when Ely , in the person 
of her sacrist, one of the greatest archi- 
tects of Northern Europe. This vene- 
rabilis et artificiosus frater, Alanus de 
ee was, according to an old 
chronicler, at first ‘‘ vehemently grieved 
and earnestly sorrowful” at the falling 
of the tower; ‘‘but, recovering his 
courage, and greatly confident in the 
help of God and His most pious Mother, 
Mary, and also inthe merits of the 
Holy Virgin Etheldreda, he laid his 
hand to the work ; and, first, with great 
labour and expense, he caused to be 
removed from within the church the 
stones and timber which had fallen in 
the ruin, and also the superabundance 
of dust which was there, with all pos- 
sible speed to be cleared away; and 
having measured out by architectural 
ut, in the place where he was about to 
construct the new campanile, eight 
positions in which the eight columns 
of stone supporting the whole edifice 
were to be erected, and beneath which 
the choir, with its stalls, was afterwards 
to be constructed, he caused them to be 
dug out and examined, till he had found 
4 solid place where the foundation of 
the work could be securely begun. 
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These aforesaid eight places, then, 
having been solicitously proved, and 
with stones and sand firmly consoli- 


, dated, he then at last began the eight 
“columas’ and subseq 


uent stonework, 
which work, indeed, was completed up 
to the higher cornice, through six years 
to the year of Our Lord 1328.” 

There is little but its Cathedral to 
interest in the ‘‘ City of Sleep,” except, 
perhaps, the old church of St. Mary, 
which displays a most unusual combi- 
nation of Decorated, Transitional and 
Early English styles, and the house 
once occupied by Oliver Cromwell ; but 
the Cathedral more than atones for the 
lack of other show-places, for it is the 
largest in England, and in some respects 
the most imposing. 

From Ely the traveller may make a 
slight divergence from the Cathedral 
route proper in order to visit Norwich, 
which is situated fifty-four miles to the 
north-east of Ely. Norwich has been 
known from time immemorial as ‘‘ The 
City of Churches and Gardens,” and is 
in every respect the direct antithesis to 
its somnolent sister in the Fen country, 
for just as Ely seems to slumber in 
placid indifference to the world that 

around it, so Norwich is thriving 

an ys as befits the commercial as 
well as the ecclesiastical capital of East 
Anglia. In spite, however, of its air of 
business prosperity, antiquities abound 
at Norwich on all sides. Wander 
where he may, the visitor will come 
across wonderful old gateways and 
quaint specimens of old-world wood 
ont Its castle, its churches, es- 
— y St. Peter Mancrott, St. John 
addermarket and St. Julian’s, with its 
round tower, its St. Andrew’s Hall and 
its Guildhall, all are worthy of more 
than mere passing notice, but over- 
topping — else in the city, both 
ae and figuratively looms the 

t le 

Founded in 1096, by Herbert de 
Losinga, Norwich Cathedral affords a 
pre striking example of the Norman 
style, and is crowned with a spire 
second only to that of manors = He 
was an ge oy builder, was Bishop 
de yang o him East Anglia owes 
the church of St. Nicholas, Great Yar- 
mouth, the largest parish church in 
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England, the church of St. Margaret's, 
Lynn, and the grand old church at Elm- 
ham; but it is the nave at Norwich 
Cathedral which is the most lasting 
monument to his skill, for it was he 
who designed and planned it, although 
it fell to the lot of his successor, Bishop 
Lyhart, to actually execute the work. 
Bishop Lyhart’s rebus, in the form of a 
hart lying down, appears several times 
in the building, although not so often 
as the golden well which is the rebus of 
that Bishop Goldwell who presided over 
the See of Norwich before his trans- 
ference to that of St. Asaph, and who, 
dying an exile at Rome in 1585, was the 
last of the old English Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy. In some respects the beauty 
of the nave at Norwich is even surpassed 
by that of the lofty choir, with its 
typical Norman bays, carved stalls, and 
unusual semi-circular apse beyond. 

The scenery round Norwich is peaceful 
and pretty; it has been beloved of 
artistssince Cromeand Cotman founded, 
and James Stark and George Vincent 
further popularised, what is still known 
as ‘*The Norwich school of painters.” 
The Norfoik Broads lie close to Norwich, 
so that the boating man as well as the 
artist and the lover of the antique will 
find much to repay him if he diverge 
for a day or two from the more direct 
journey north. 


From Ely the Cathedral route pro- 
ceeds vid March and Spalding to Lin- 
coln. By the best train, which leaves 
Liverpool Street, at 11 a.m. and Ely at 
12.49 p.m., no stop is made at March, but 
if time allows, the traveller would do 
well to catch a slower train, and, once 
more diverging from the direct line, this 
time to the west, travel over: the short 
branch line fourteen miles in length, 
which runs from March to Peter- 
borough. 

Peterborough, as a diocese, dates en- 
tirely from the Reformation. |’ror to 
1557 the Monastic Church or Abbey ot 
St. Peter, at ‘‘ Peter’s Rurgh,” was 
under the rule of a mitred abbot of the 
Order of St. Benedict, but in that year 
Henry VIII. having confiscated its en- 


dowments, elected to form a new diocese 
out of part of the then unwieldy diocese 
of Lincoln, and gave back about « third 
of the property wherewith to endow the 
Bishopric as at present existing. It's 
at Peterboroug Cathedral _ where 
Henry’s first wife, Katherine © 
Arragon, is buried. For a short time 
the body of an even more un! rtunate 
queen rested there, for Mary St' art was 
buried at Peterborough, until er som, 
James I., had her body re! ved to 
Westminster Abbey. ; 
Although not to be comp: 1 with 
the two fen-country Cathedral at Ely 
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and Lincoln, Peterborough Cathedral 
boasts a west front that has been de- 
scribed by at least one eminent autho- 
rity as ‘the grandest and finest in 
Europe.” Widespread, therefore, was 
the regret when, a few years ago, it was 
stated that this beautiful facade was in 
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rebuilding. Fortunately such fears have 
proved groundless. Every single stone 
was carefully marked, and, if found 
intact, replaced in its original position. 
Where it was found absolutely neces- 
sary to introduce new stones, care was 
taken that they should exactly resemble, 
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imminent danger of falling down. Im- 
mediate steps were taken by the Dean 
and Chapter to secure the safety of the 
building, and at very great cost this has 
now been done. A great deal of the 
front had to be taken down, and, not 
unnaturally, fears were expressed lest 
the original design should be lost in the 


in all respects, those they were designed 
to replace, and now the famous west 
front presents as dignified and beautiful 
an appearance as ever it did, and, what 
is more, it is certified to be quite safe. 
Resuming his journey northwards at 
March, the traveller finds himself on 
what is known as the Great Northern 
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and Great Eastern Joint Line, and, 
passing through Spalding and Sleaford, 
arrives at Lincoln. he county of 
Lincoln is generally described as fiat, 
and sometimes as uninteresting. Neither 
description is accurate ; a portion of the 
county is certainly flat, although by no 
means all, and no county could be 
truthfully cailed uninteresting that 
boasts such a building as Lincoln 
Cathedral. Moreover, Lincoln would 
be interesting if only on account of the 
many notable men who have ruled over 
the see. Its first bishop, and the 
founder of its Cathedral, Remigius, was 
canonised, as was another of its bishops, 
St. Hugh. Dr. Watson, who was ap- 
pointed bishop by Mary, was, for his 
adherence to the older religion, thrown 
into Wisbech gaol by Elizabeth, where, 
after many years’ imprisonment, he 
died in 1584. In modern days Bishop 
Kaye was the last English prelate to 
wear the bag wig; and the present 
bishop, Dr. King, whose trial for 
ritualistic practices will be remembered 
3 all, has the reputation of being the 

ighest Churchman on the bench, 

Lincoln Cathedral was commenced 
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in 1074, and in general scheine is Early 
English, but there are occasional 
glimpses of the still earlier Norman 
style, and some fine examples of 
Gothic, Lancet and other styles. The 
whole is wonderfully well blended and 
harmonious, although the effect is un- 
fortunately lessened owing to the fact 
that the spires have disappeared that 
once surmounted its two western 
towers, and one side of its cloisters has 
also been destroyed. Still, as it stands, 
on the summit of the hill upon which 
the city is built, its effect is most grand 
and impressive. As old as the Cathe- 
dral, and second only in interest to it, 
is Lincoln Castle ; and the Jews’ House, 
one of the only three remaining in 
England, is likewise worthy of inspec- 
tion. The other two are also in the 
eastern counties, at Norwich and Bury 
St. Edmunds respectively. 
“From Lincoln the route north is vid 
Gainsborough to Doncaster, whence 
the Great Eastern train runs over the 
North-Eastern system past Selby to 
York. The ancient city of York has 
layed so important a part in the 
istory of England, it has been so 
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YORK MINSTER 


often written about and its man 
glories so many times described, that it 
would be superfluous to indulge in any 
lengthy description here. York was a 
place of no mean importance before 
the Romans came, and its first Chris- 
tian church was built by Constantine 
the Great. Eboracum was its Roman 
name, and to this day it is customary 
for its Archbishop to use the abbrevia- 
tion “‘Ebor.” as his signature. There 
is probably no form of architecture so 
perfectly adapted to religious thought 
and feeling as the Gothic, and, like the 
Cathedral at Ely, York Minster displays 
the Gothic fre A at its purest and its 
best. From its curious double doorway 
inthe western front to its perfect east 
window the distance is five hundred 
feet; and the view of the interior, 
flooded with light from the storied 
clerestory windows, can never be ade- 
quately described: it must be seen to 
be appreciated. Within the chancel is 
the stone seat whereon old Saxon kings 
sat; in the Lady Chapel is buried 
Archbishop Scrope, who was beheaded 
in 1405; and every corner of the 
Minster is redolent of the history of this 
country. 

The traveller journeying on to Scot- 


land joins the North-Eastern train at 
York, and, passing Durham and New- 
castle—each of which cities possesses a 
cathedral and a castle — arrives at 
Edinburgh, which, as all the world 
knows, glories in two cathedrals and 
two castles. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the Great Eastern way up North 
has not been inaptly termed “the 
Cathedral Route.” The scenery on 
the road cannot indeed boast the 
rugged grandeur of much of the North 
country, or the richness and variety of 
the West; its beauty is of the calm 
and placid order. The towns and vil- 
lages dotted all over the Eastern 
Counties present more old-world cha- 
racteristics than those of any other part 
of the country. The thoughts of the 
inhabitants seem mostly centred on the 
state of the crops and other matters 
agricultural. The cares and worries of 
the outer world pass by almost un- 
heeded. There is no hurry, no bustle, 
but an air of perpetual repose ; and it is 
this characteristic that has probably 
made the Cathedral Route already so 
popular with Americans, to whom it 
comes as a novel experience, a curiosity, 
and a change. 
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Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy ; rich not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


( Hamlet.) 


King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown ; 
He held them sixpence all too dear, 
With that he call'd the tailor lown. 


SHAKESPEARE. ( Uthello.) 
The old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer ! 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


*T is quite an open secret that 

the sterner sex, though in 
theory considered above such 
trivialities as fashions, is, in 
) reality, as much at the mercy 
of the tailor’s latest dictum as 
the average woman is a slave 
to “‘la Mode.” 

From time to time some voice has 
decreed that the form and fashions of 
men's garments shall be changed, until 
the conventional suit of to-day differs 
widely indeed from that of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. This a survival, 
however, in the smock frock still worn 
by Hodge, and which obtains favour 
amongst the disciples of Count Tolstoi 
in this country. 

TENTH CENTURY. 


The wardrobe of an Anglo-Saxon 
gentleman, ten centuries ago, comprised 
a linen shirt, over which was worn a 
tunic or sufcoat, which in summer was 
also of linen, in winter of wool. The 





border was often richly embroidered, and 
frequently of silk, a fabric used by the 
wealthy as early as the eighth century. 
The sleeves were so lengthy that they 
set in close rolls round the forearm, and 
fastened at the wrist with a bracelet, 
which, when detached, permitted them 
to fall over the hands in lieu of gloves, 
which had not yet made their appearance. 
Drawers reaching to the knee were at 
first met by leathern stockings, covered 
either diagonally or in close rolls with 
bands of linen, cloth or leather. Such 
leggings are still worn by the people of 
the Apennines, and are to be seen in 
some parts of Russia and Spain. Rather 
primitive shoes, fastened down the 
middle by a leather thong, soon came 
into common use and were worn with 
socks, which had ornamental borders. 
On state occasions a cloak was added 
to this costume, clasped on either 
shoulder with a brooch, leaving « round 
opening through which the hea: might 
be passed, or else fastened on the breast. 
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A cap, or “hoet,” the original of our 
word “ hat,"? was only worn in battle, or 
when travelling, and was made of felt, 
wool, or leather (the latter ornamented 
with metal),.in the same shape as a 
Phrygian cap. The only protection to 
the head ordinarily was Nature’s own 
covering, worn long, and in the pictures 
of the period painted blue, as were the 
beards of the old men. The younger 
eneration are _tagane | represented as 
Cola clean-shaven. It is not quite 
certain if the Saxons really dyed their 
hair, or if the artist felt unequal to 
reproduce the real colour of the golden 
locks, which so much attracted the 
notice of Pope Gregory in Rome. a r 
garments are always painted red, sa 
or green ; and stockings, either red or 
blue; so that the descent of the Danes 
into England must have produced a 
strong contrast in colour. 


ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


The invading forces, probably owin 
to their adoption of a raven as a nation 
emblem, were clad entirely in black ; 
and Childe Dyring is described as 
a as wedding in garments of this 
sombre hue, which evidently was not 
yet set apart for mourning habili- 
— —s 

nstead of the conquerors imposin 
their dress upon the conquered, the 
Danes, after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, adopted the gay apparel of the 
Saxons, vying with them in the care of 
their long flowing locks, in which they 
took an inordinate pride. Edward the 
Confessor, however, had his courtiers 
cropped as close as Roundheads, and 
beards also disappeared, leaving only the 
upper lip unshorn. Gold, silver and ivory 
ormaments were generally worn ; 
especially bracelets, with which the 
arms were positively loaded. 

In those slow-going times even the 
conquest of the country by another race, 

the co uent influx of foreigners, 
brought very little radical change in the 
orm of ordinary civil dress, except in 
the nether garments. These took the 
of pantaloons with feet to them, 

and were called first ‘‘trouses” and then 

‘chaussés,” In the robes of state, 

Wever, the tunic was lengthened to 

the ankle, and the short mantle 
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became long and flowing, with adorn- 
ments of cords and 


TWELFTH CENTURY. 


The twelfth century inaugurated a rage 
for costliness of material, and exaggera- 
tion in form, which affected alike the 
clergy and laity. Both the state tunic, 
and linen vestment worn beneath it, 
trailed on the ground. Sleeves were of 
such amplitude and width that they fell 
far beyond the hands, which now, for the 
first time, were gloved. Costly furs, 
such as rheno and sable, were much in 
request for lining and trimming satin 
cloaks, worn short on ordinary occasions, 
as was also the tunic. the Comte 
d’Anjdu, whose feet were deformed, 
introduced the oriental peaked shoe ; 
and a courtier called Robert thought to 
improve (?) upon this foot-gear by pro- 
longing the point into the semblance of 
a scorpion’s tail, or twisting it into ram’s 
horns, stuffed. out with tow. The 
Phrygian cap, though still in existence, 
was not favoured by the beaux, who wore 
their hair long and curled, and beund 
with fillets or ribands. The length of 
hair varied according to the caprice of 
kings, and for a time was cut short by 
order of a Royal Edict, issued by 
Henry I. This was due to the great 
impression made upon him rhe sermon, 
preached by a prelate called Serlo, which 
must have Seah most convincing, for the 
whole congregation consented to be 
cropped there and then, immediately 
after its delivery. Six months later, 
however, locks were as long and flowing 
as ever, and, in the reign of Stephen, 
artificially supplemented as well ; so that 
wigs may be said to date from the twelfth 
century. Beards and moustaches were 
worn according to individual fancy. It 
is not intended that this oad ould 
include in its cas ol imits the 
various changes which have taken place 
in military costume ; but the Knights of 
St. John were so much a feature of this 
age that the distinguishing details of 
their dress cannot be by quite 
unnoticed. The Hospitallers wore, over 
the military tunic (or hauberk, as it was 
called) of steel rings, a long black mantle 
with a white cross on the left shoulder. 
The Templars, an order founded eighteen 
years later, were known by their scarlet 
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mantles, also having on the left shoulder 
the white badge of their holy mission. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Another century brought with it a still 
greater love of fine apparel, finding a 
vent in the use of richer stuffs, which 
yearly became more available through 
increasing communication and trade 
with foreign countries. Velours, or 
velvet, with trimmings of ermine, 
marten, or miniver, was greatly in favour. 
A material called ‘“‘cyclas,” because 
manufactured in the Cyclades, gave its 
name to a long tunic, worked with gold 
and embroidered with silk, which was 
girded at the waist, or not, according 
to fancy. Mantles were only used on 
state occasions. For travelling, the 
‘*super-totus ” was worn, which justified 
its name, being an ample cloak, with 
large sleeves, and a hood or capuchon to 
draw over the head, The Phrygian cap 
was quite superseded by the ‘‘ chaperon,” 
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a sort of bag, with a long pointed end, | 
which was either twisted round the neck, 
or hung down the back in a long tail, 
called a tippet. 

Towards the middle of the century 
coifs were worn by all classes of men, 
made of white linen, close-fitting like a 
nightcap, and tying under the chin. 

FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

Edward III.’s romantic chivalry, which 
strove to revive the days of King Arthur 
and the Round Table, brought many 
foreign knights intothe country. They, 
paturally, introduced new and strange 
fashions, the constant changes in which 
are much deplored by the writers of the 
time. Consequently this period is noted 
for a sudden revolution in style, espe- 
cially in the introduction of a close- 
fitting body ent, called a “cote- 
hardie,”’ which buttoned all the way down 
the front, and reached the middle of the 
thigh. The edges of the sleeves, which 
ended at the elbow and displayed those 
of the vest beneath, were cut out in 
fanciful designs of leaves. The border 
and sides of mantles were finished in 
the same quaint way, and the whole 
costume richly embroidered and be- 
gemmed, with ornamental letters and 
mottoes worked out in silk and jewels. 
The front of the cloak, which reached 
to the feet, was generally thrown over 
the shoulder and hung in ample folds 
behind to the ground. The growth of 
heraldry introduced the curious fashion 
of parti-coloured garments, and Johnof 
Gaunt is represented in a mantle half 
blue, half white, the colours of the House 
of Lancaster. Gentlemen adopted the 
colours taken from the arms of the family 
to which they either belonged of 
attached themselves, and clad their legs 
in hose of different hue, with rather 
grotesque effect. Habits were still 
worn, but so short and inadequate, as an 
article of covering, that their indecency 
is much commented upon by the writers 
of the time. The beaux were $0 
changeable that the short-habited man 
of to-day would, vag ook make = 
appearance in long trailing garments. 
the love of costly Sppasel had infected 
all classes of society to such a degree 
that ay Page| laws were enacted to 
restrain the extravagance of the Com- 
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mons, who were prohibited from wearing 
expensive furs and jewelled embrol- 
deries. A jaunty cap, set on one side of 
the head, with a jewelled feather, had 
come into fashion ; also the beaver hat 
from Flanders, which was soon to oust 
the chaperon and tippet. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


The latter form of headgear still held 
its own, however, at the beginning of the 
next century, though in a somewhat 
modified form, a sort of turban, or 
crown with a rolled brim. The tunic, 
or doublet, was cut round on the 
shoulders, to show the undervest; and 
the sleeves, loose and hanging and 
bordered with fur, were afterwards slit 
up, exposing to view the loose shirt- 
sleeves beneath. Norman  chaussés 
again came into favour, fastened to the 
doublet of silk, satin or velvet, with 
laces, or ‘‘ points,” as they were then 
called. The old-fashioned stomacher 
was as much an article of men’s attire as 
of women’s, and over the whole costume 
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a loose ‘‘ gowne”’ was sometimes donned. 
This was straight at the sides, and 
gathered back and front like a woman’s 
“ frocke,” so that it was really somewhat 
difficult to distinguish the sexes. Favou- 
rite colours for the rich velvet doublets 
and gownes were purple, green, and 
crimson ; and cloth of gold and silver 
was largely patronised by royal persan- 
ages. The beaux wore their fats a 
quarter of an ell high, and the peaks of 
their shoes the same measure in length, 
fastened up to the knee with small chains 
or cords. Towards the close of the 
century, however, shoes became as 
absurdly broad as they had hitherto 
been pointed, their width being quite 
out of all proportion to the foot. 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The next era Was to include amongst 
its monarchs Henry VIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth, whose undisputed vanity, and 
love of personal adornment, made the 
question of dress one of ever-increasing 
importance to the beau monde. King 
Hal’s wardrobe included a vast number 
of garments of every variety and for 
every occasion, rather bringing to mind 
the latter-day requirements of Miss Flora 
M’Flimsey. There were coats for 
walking and riding ; long coats, short 
coats, demi-coats; coats with skirts; 
coats of velvet, satin and leather. Sleeves 
and capes there were, quite apart from 
the rest of the garments, to be attached 
to them by means of “points” or 
buttons. Shirts, pouched or plaited, 
enriched with coder broideries of gold, 
silver, orsilk. One “ frocke ” of especial 
beauty was of velvet embroidered with 
gold of damask, lined with cloth of gold 
and fastened with buttons of rubies, 
diamonds and pearls. The Norman 
chaussés made their final exit, and were 
replaced by loose breeches slashed with 
a different colour, a fashion just coming 
into vogue in the former century, and now 
extended also to doublets or jerkins, and 
to shoes and buskins. Stomachers were 
superseded by waistcoats, and gowns 
by mantles ; some of which \cre worn 
sashwise, that the beauty of the clothes 
beneath might not be hidden from view. 
Ruffs and ruffles became an accessory 
to costume, and the short cropped hair 
was surmounted by a velvet cap or 
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bonnet, laden with feathers. In the 
blue coat, breeches, and yellow stockings 
worn by the boys of Ghia’ Hospital 
we have a survival of the dress of the 
London apprentice in the reign of 
Edward VI., by whom the institution 
was founded. His short rule, however, 
and that of his successor, Mary, did not 
inaugurate any novelty in costume; and 
it is to the Elizabethan period that we 
must now turn for the next decrees of 
fashion. It seems almost superfiuous to 
describe the well-known costume of the 
courtiers who surrounded Queen Bess, 
so familiar through stage plays, and 
fancy dress balls, where it rivals in 
favour that of the cavalier. This reign 
marks the division of the “hose” into 
breeches and stockings; the former 
slashed with a different colour, gradually 
increasing in size till they were plaited 
and stuffed out with bombast. The 
doublet grew longer and longer-waisted, 
till it e what was inelegantly 
called ‘‘ the od bellied ” doublet 
of James I., also well wadded—a fashion 
that greatly commended itself to that 
timorous monarch. The short velvet, 
cloth or taffeta cloaks were cut from the 
modes of France, Spain, or Holland, and 
were handsomely trimmed with gold and 
silver lace and glass bugles. Hats took 
all sorts of quaint shapes, and were 
mostly made of dyed felt instead of the 
modish and extravagantly-priced beaver. 
Some were steeple-crowned, others 
broad and flat, but all had the coloured 
band and feather fastened with a jewelled 
brooch. Stockings, sometimes of silk ; 
broad shoes with rosettes; and the 
inevitable ruft, stiffened for choice with 
yellow starch, completed this elaborate 
costume. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Towards the close of James I.’s reign, 


and consequently still at the inning 
of the next century, breeches became 
smaller, and, instead of being slashed, 


were covered at intervals with em- 
broidered straps, showing the material 
between, and fastened below the knee 
with large rosettes. A wide collar, 
called a band, which stood out hori- 
zontally, stiffened with wire and yellow 
starch, took the place of the ruff. 
Jackets or doublets were shortened ; and 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


what hats lost in the crown, they took 
on inthe brim, and were low and broad. 
The fops of the period, and at their head 
the Duke of Buckingham, bedecked 
themselves with jewels, especially 
diamonds and pearls, which wert 
fashioned into buttons, clasps, cockades, 
and earrings. The fashions of the time 
were lana influenced by those of 
Spain ; and the Court of Charles |. 
still further availed itself of the 
picturesque modes worn in the native 
country of the Queen-consort. The 
doublet of silk, satin or velvet, with 
slashed sleeves, was sometimes replaced 
(for these were troublous times) by * 
buff coat, richly embroidered, with 2 
broad satin sash tied over the hip 
Trouser-breeches, sometimes fringe? 
were met by wide boots, the tops 
which were ruffled with lawn or lace. 
The long flowing hair was surmount 

by a broad-brimmed Flemish beaver, 
well on one side, with a plume ° 
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feathers. The peaked beard and small 
upturned moustaches are conspicuous 
in the many familiar portraits of the 
king. With the courtier’s silken doublet 
was worn a short embroidered cloak, 
which hung carelessly from one shoulder. 
Other well-known accessories were the 
falling collar of point-lace with vandyked 
edges, held together by small cords and 
tassels, and the smart Spanish rapier 
worn at one side. 

The rigid severity of the Puritans, 
which was extended to garments of 
sober cut and hue, was followed by an 
extreme reaction in fashions of dress, as 
well as fashions of manners, when the 
“King had come to his own again.” 
The costumes of Charles II. verge on 
the grotesque, so extravagant were they 
in form and detail. The short doublet 
was open in front to display a rich silk 
or lawn shirt, the ruffled sleeves of 
which bulged out under the elbow sleeves 
of the jacket, both being tied up with 
tibands. No waistcoat was worn, and 
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the shirt fell over the band of large 
** petticoat” breeches, so called because 
the lining appeared below—the material 
was trimmed with lace ruffles, and 
fastened under the knee with bunches ot 
ribands. More ribands.tied up the 
‘*stirop””’ hose, which were two yards in 
width at the top and pierced with eyelet- 
holes. Soon the doublet began to take 
unto itself skirts reaching almost to the 
knees, and buttoned all the way down 
the front—the first “ coat” on record. 
Before the end of the century, suits 
consisting of coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches, all of one material, came into 
vogue ; and a finishing touch was given 
to the whole by a ncckcloth or cravat, 
with square ends of tinest Brussels or 
Flanders lace. As a compliment to 
Louis XIV. the huge French periwig 
was adopted ; and hats became lower in 
the crown and shorter in the brim to 
suit its exigencies, and were trimmed 
with a riband band and bow. Buckles 
were fast replacing rosettes on the square - 
toed shoes, and, a few years later, were 
further ornamented with red heels. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Our neighbours across the Channel had 
much to say to the fashion prevalent 
during the next hundred years, and every 
article of dress underwent some altera- 
tion. An especial feature was the long 
waistcoat with flaps and pockets, worn 
under a square-cut coat stiffened out 
with wire and buckram, the sword-hilt 

eping out beneath. Long scarlet, 

lue or white stockings, ornamented with 
gold or silver clocks, were drawn over 
the knee, and were met by close-fitting 
garments called knee-breeches. Hair 
powder, which had made its appearance 
in the seventeenth century, came to stay 
in the eighteenth, and perukes were 
fashionable, as well as wigs of all sorts 
and shapes. These were surmounted by 
a three-cornered hat, laced with gold or 
silver galloon, and frequently carried 
under the arm. In the left hand was 
the jewelled snuff-box, an indispensable 
article of every gentleman’s toilet ; and 
patches were also worn by men as well 
as women. Until quite the end of the 
century, coats continued to be made of 
silk, satin and velvet, and well-known 
men such as Hogarth and Goldsmith 
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adopted a certain colour, just asthe ultra- 
fashionable dame of to-day chooses a 
certain scent, which shall be associated 
with her personality. Even after broad- 
cloth came into general use, waistcoats 
and knee-breeches were still made of 
costlier stuffs, and frequently richly 
embroidered as well. 

Under the Georges cloth became 
the general material for daily wear, 
satin and velvet being reserved for Court 
use. Knee-breeches, now quite tight- 
fitting, were worn over the knee, at first 
buckled, and afterwards tied. Coats, 
merely unstiffened to begin with, grew 
smaller in the skirts, and towards the 
close of the century were cut square 
above the hips with lappels and a tail. 
Waistcoats assumed much their present 
proportions, and the ruff was perma- 
nently ousted by thestiffcollar. White 
cambric stocks buckled behind, and 
white muslin cravats, each had their 
little day ; and the big square buckles 
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on shoes gave place to less ornamental 
ties or laces. Three-cornered hats 
disappeared, and were superseded by tall 
crowns and small brims rather inclined 
to turn up at the sides, trimmed witha 
narrow band of ribbon and tiny buckle. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The French Revolution had its effect 
upon the fashions of 1800, as well as 
upon matters of more weighty import; 
the tendency being greatly to simplify 
costume. Young men in England 
adopted the short coat, light waistcoat, 
and pantaloons inaugurated in Paris by 
a certain set who affected to despise the 
old Court fashions. The use of powder, 
made more expensive by taxation, quite 
died out, and short hair became uni- 
versal. Trousersand Wellington boots, 
at first worn only by the military, were 
adopted by civilians about 1814, and the 
dandy of the early Victorian era wore 
his tightly strapped down. He also 
prided himself on his starched collar, 
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which had* gone out of favour under 
George IV., who preferred a black silk 
kerchief, or stock. The _ snuff-box 
vanished, and the characteristic orna- 
ment of the age was the bunch of seals 
hanging from the watch-chain. Various 
modifications have taken place from time 
totime during the Queen's long reign, 
but the form of men’s dress practically 
remains unaltered. The knickerbockers 
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and tweed suit of the country gentleman 
are of comparatively modern date, as 
well as the wide-awake and cloth cap. 
Whether the next century will bring 
forth fresh innovations is yet but a matter 
for conjecture. To judge by what has 
gone before, it certainly seems that, in 
every era, fashions alter somewhat, as 
well as other phases of life, and ‘‘ the old 
order changeth, giving place to new.” 
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Q(OT befell on a dark No- 
A) vember afternoon, early 
in the century, that I— 
Simon Simple, barris- 
= ter-at-law— was jour- 
} neying in the old stage 
“ omnibus, from West- 
minster to Clapham. 

It was barely five o’clock when I 
swung myself into the coach, and pass- 
ing up to the end, took my seat in the 
furthest corner, in order that my fellow- 
travellers should not stumble over my 
long legs, as they passed in and out on 
the way. 

We had rumbled over the bridge before 
the clock struck five; and yet it was quite 
dark, and most dismally dank and foggy. 

The oil lamps were alight on the 
Stockwell Road, and, as we 
them at intervals, sent fitful gleams of 
yellow light into the otherwise dark 
interior of the coach. 

The guard outside stamped his feet, 
and beat his chest, and blew husky 
frozen blasts upon his horn. 

And I fell to thinking, with pleasant 
anticipation, of the met hot cup of tea 
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which my aunt Priscilla would presently 
repare for me, and of how my cousin 
Pauline’s eyes would shine in the fire- 
light as she sat upon the fenderstool, 
burning her pretty cheeks, and making 
my toast. For Pauline was not only my 
cousin, but also my promised bride ; and 
we were to be married, she and I, as 
soon as I could succeed in making some- 
what of an income by my profession. 
I was a young barrister then, with an 
abundance of good brains in my head, 
and a remarkable scarcity of golden 
uineas in my pocket. I knew that my 
neat judgment was as sound as that of 
any judge on the bench; and that my 
knowledge of the law and my shrewd 
power of applying it to my client's in- 
terests would have been as good and as 
keen as that of any senior at the bar (had 
I had any clients). All this / knew, and 
so did aunt Priscilla, and so did Pau- 
line ; but, unfortunately, no one else 
seemed to know it, and important briefs 
failed to come my way. 
Nevertheless, youth and hope generally 
go hand in hand; and Pauline’s eyes 
grew brighter every day; and aunt 
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Priscilla used to fold her mittened hands 
and say complacently : ‘* When the 
jewel Chance shall le in our Simon’s 
path, he will not fail to pick it up.” 
She made this remark so often, and in so 
precisely the same tone of voice as that 
with which she led our family devotions, 
that Pauline and I grew to regard it in 
the light of a text of Scripture, and I 
felt that one of the prophets had indeed 
prophesied well of me. 

But while I thus dozed in my dark 
corner of the coach, musing on my love, 
and my work and my hopes, to the 
accompaniment of the rumbling which 
sounded dim and distant through my 
dreams, my fellow - pene had 
alighted one by one ; I might have 
dozed on in ce and solitude until I 
reached my destination on the further 
side 7 es _ i yt not the 
coach suddenly sto ; an e guard, 
opening wide the door, turned his lan- 
tern full upon the steps, to aid the en- 
trance of a lady passenger. 

I heard the rustle of a silken petticoat 
and leaned forward to observe her as she 
pes in; for, even when one has a 

tle girl of one’s own—who will ever be 
fairer than all others—one should not 
miss an opportunity of seeing anything 
worth seeing. 

But I might have spared myself the 
pains. One glance proved the new- 
comer to be a middle-aged angular 
female, of the species spinster ; tall, 
sallow, and big-boned ; richly dressed 
ina green silk gown, a white fur ti . 
anda green silk bonnet, of the a 
called by the flippant “‘ coalscuttle,” from 
its resemblance to that useful, though 
scarcely ornamental, article of furniture. 

This much I saw, by the light of the 

d’s lamp; then he ban to the 
tr, and we were left in darkness. 

At first, on entering, the good lady 
had made as if she would have up 
to the end of the vehicle ; and I feared 
lest, taking me in the dim light for an 
empty seat, she would deposit herself 
upon my knee. But just as I was about 
to cough loudly, and thus make her 
aware of my presence, she changed her 
mind and t a seat, on my side of the 
coach, but near the door. 

She evidently fancied herself alone, 
for she made various remarks as we went 
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along, such as: “‘Ah me! What a 
night!” ‘‘ Mercy, how flustered I did 
feel!” ‘‘Alack! that I must drag this 


most becoming gown through London 
mire.” ‘‘ Plague take the coachman for 
failing to meet me as appointed ; ” and I 
could tell, by the pitying tenderness of 
her tone, that she believed she was 
addressing herself alone. However, she 
shortly rela into silence, and we 
rumbled on towards Clapham Common. 

I was about to close my own eyes, the 
better to behold my Pauline’s grey ones, 
when my attention was attracted by 
something bright, resting upon the 
cushion on the back of the seat o ite 
These old-fashioned vehicles, un ike the 
cheap omnibus of to-day, were well 
cushioned and padded, and upholstered 
in dark blue carriage cloth. This curious 
bright object appeared to be lying on the 
cushion, about half way up the back of 
the seat. It was the size and shape of a 
large filbert, and gleamed inst the 
dark background likea beautiful pearl or 
a bright cornelian. J+ only shone out 
as we passed the oil lamps at intervals, 
or when an old watchman turned his 
lantern on the coach as it rumbled by. 

I began to feel an interest in this stray 
jewel. It brought to my mind aunt 
Priscilla’s text about the jewel, Chance. 
I fell to wondering whose it had been, 
and how they came to leave it there, 
and I said to myself that I would pick 
it up, on my way out, and examine it. 

resently I perceived that the maiden 
lady in the further corner had caught 
sight of it also. The guard’s lantern 
threw adim light on her place near the 
door, and I could see the shado 
outline of her aggressive n sil 
bonnet, as she leaned forward, intently 
watching it. Each time we a 
lamp it glittered ; and she leaned further 
forward in her seat; and at last I saw 
her lift her mittened hand and point 
towards it, with a long inquiring finger. 

Now I had seen the jewel first, and I 
was mighty curious to discover what it 
could be ; but, manlike, I did keep my 
hands in my pockets, and a quiet tongue 
in my head. 

Not so the spinster! She commenced 
an inward sepulchral whispering, and 
the long finger of her right hand twitched 
as she pointed it at the jewel. 
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“‘A gem!” she ejaculated excitedly. 
**A lost and forgotten gem! A lonely 
jewel in a st . Strange! 
Prithee fair jewel, what art thou?” 

A period of darkness, between the 
lamps, during which I meditated upon 
the wearying foolishness of a woman’s 
remarks when she believes herself to be 
alone. 

We drew slowly near another lamp. 
The gem gleamed out, and seemed to 
= e oo an or gee 

en the spinster lady whispered tra- 
gically : ‘‘I must touch. it, have it, hold 
it !” and rose up in her place, tall, gaunt, 
determined. 

The object of our mutual interest was 
almost opposite to me, but some distance 
from her corner. She advanced towards 
it carefully, with outstretched finger. 

The lamplight died away. The coach 
was left in darkness. 

I knew she still stood waiting ; and I 
scarce breathed, in my dark corner. 

Suddenly a chance watchman turned 
on his lantern. The jewel shone out 
more brightly than ever. 

With a rapid forward movement, the 
tall lady leaned across, and poked it 
with her finger. 

Gentle reader! That jewel was a 
glass eye; and, awful to relate, the 
setting of that supposed stray jewel, was 
the head of an old gentleman! A small, 
nervous, old gentleman, completely 
clothed in black, and sitting so quiet and 
still, in the depths of his own comfortable 
seat, that neither the spinster nor I, had 
been aware of his presence. Whether 
he was dozing with his other eye, I 
know not; but, be that as it may, he 
was perfectly unaware of the interest his 
glass one had awakened in his fellow 
passengers; and he was taken com- 
pletely, horribly, appallingly by surprise, 
when this tall — figure bent towards 


him, and poked an aggressive finger full 
in his eye. 
He hopped up forthwith, uttering a 


yell like a frantic hyena, frightening the 
spinster clean out of her wits, and, 
making for the door, fell over my out- 
stretched legs, straight into the poor 
lady’s arms. He thereupon dealt her a 
blow in the body, which returned her, 
in a doubled up condition, to her seat ; 
and yelling : ‘Murder! Thieves! 
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Help !” speedily brought the coach toa 
standstill 


The old guard let down the window, 
inquiring what might be the matter. 

** Let me out !” roared the little man. 
‘** There is a mad woman in here! She 
is trying torob and murder me! Let me 
out, I say! Good heavens! I, Sir 
Benjamin Cossett, to be. thus shut in 
with a female maniac. Let me out!” 

The guard hastened to open the door, 
and the little gentleman bounded into 
the road, like an india-rubber ball. 

The guard commenced attempting to 
assure him that the good lady could 
have meant no harm. 

“Harm ! ” gasped the little man, as he 
stood panting in the road ; “‘I tel! you, 
fellow, she is a criminal lunatic. She 
assaulted me savagely, and on my 
endeavouring to escape, seized me in a 
strangulating embrace. Get in again? 
Good heavens, no/ I shall go on foot 
the rest of the distance, over the Com- 
mon, to Lawyer Clawby’s. A sorry way 
to treat one of His Majesty’s Judges! 
And hark you, fellow, mark where that 
woman alights, and bring me word to- 
morrow at the mansion of my friend, 
Mr. Lawyer Clawby.” 

After which, waiting for no reply 
from old Jonas, the agitated little judge 
hastened away, and was lost to view in 
the darkness. 

Meanwhile the poor lady lay, well- 
nigh prostrate, where she had fallen; 
her green bonnet crushed out of all shape, 
her face covered with her lace hand- 
kerchief, from behind which flimsy 
shelter she emitted sounds which seemed 
to me closely to resemble the proud 
cackling of a hen, who, having laid an 
egg, and thus accomplished the task 
appointed her by destiny, desires to 
inform the world of her praiseworthy 
act. Since then, fair reader, I have been 
a married man; and I therefore know 
now, what you have divined already, 
that the spinster had taken refuge in 
hysterics, a course usually pursued by 
ladies, when all other lines of action fail 
them. But I was young then, and 4 
bachelor ; and I listened, wonderingly, 
unable to associate so queer a sou 
with anything more tragic than the 
triumphant fowl. 

At sound of Lawyer Clawby’s name, 
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***] TELL YOU, FELLOW, SHE 1S A CKIMINAL LUNATIC’’ 


she gave a kind of gasp, and thereafter 
remained motionless, in breathless despe- 
rate silence, until the judge’s footsteps 
died away, and old Jonas, banging to 
the door, with a remark which must not 
be chronicled, we rumbled on our way. 
_ Meanwhile, I, in my dark corner, had 
inno way revealed my presence ; there- 
fore, the poor frightened lady, gasped 
and crowed, and ejaculated, all un- 
conscious that she was not alone. Pre- 
sently she fumbled in her reticule, and 


I could distinguish the chink of gold. A 
few moments later, the coach sto ped : 
the guard opened the door, and shinin 
his lantern full on the weeping lady, sai 
somewhat tartly: ‘‘ Your destination, 
Mistress Kesia.” 

She drew her tippet round her, and 
hastened to alight ; and, as she did so, I 
heard the sound of gold passing from her 
hand into that of the guard. 

“I hope ye weren't frightened, 
Mistress Kesia?” he said, in deferential 
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tones. ‘‘His lordship had taken over 
many prawns with his luncheon, I’m 
ee and suffered from the night- 
mare ; for never a trace of any mad 
= have I seen in my coach this 
night.” 

She bade him good evening, in an 
agitated voice, and vanished into the 
gloom of a large stone portico. 

I was leaving the coach some few 
minutes later, old Jonas stopped me, 
his small ferret-like eyes twinkling with 
curiosity, from under his shagey brows. 

“*Ah, Master Simple,” said he, “ you 
m A low, did ye? Now, by old Harry, 
what in the name of wonder, did the 
good lady do, to fluster up his lordship, 
and create so mighty a disturbance?” 

I explained the matter in as few words 
as might be; and old Jonas well nigh 
sat down in the mud, so side-splitting 
was his laughter. 

“‘And now, tell me, Jonas,” said I, 
“why was the fair jewel-hunter so 

ed at mention of Sir Benjamin's 
destination, and Mr. Lawyer Clawby’s 
name?” 

Jonas went off into fresh contortions. 

** Bless you, Master Simple,” he said 
at last, ina weak voice, and holding his 
waistcoat with both hands. ‘‘ Why? 
Because she is Mistress Kesia Clawby, 
Lawyer Clawby’s eldest daughter ! ” 

As I turned in at aunt Priscilla’s gate, 
and ran up the steps, I left old Jonas 
leaning up against the wheel, and 
laughing in so excessive a manner, that 
when the coach commenced to move on, 
he straightway took a seat in the road. 

Now it so happened that I myself had 
an invitation to a soirée at the Clawby 
mansion that night, to have the honour 
of meeting Sir Benjamin Cossett, and 
other am lights ; and much discussion 
had taken place in our little circle as to 
whether or not I should go. Aunt 
Priscilla maintained it to be my duty, 
as a possible means of advancement in 
my profession; Pauline would have it 
that all the Clawby girls were giddy 
flirts; and she needed Simon, to hold 
skeins of wool, and sit beside her while 
she worked, just on that particular 
evening of all others. 

Now the “‘Clawby girl” I had just 
seen was certainly not a “giddy flirt” ; 
and the sight of her and Sir Benjamin, 
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renewing their kind acquaintance, pro- 
mised to be so interesting that—though 
I had been all on Pauline’s side in t 
morning—I now changed round, and 
viewed the matter in the wise light set 
forth by aunt Priscilla. 

This dutiful conduct highly gratified 
my kind relative, who—when I came 
arrayed in my best evening attire, to bid 
her good night—patted my hand fondly, 
and repeated her text about the jewel of 
Chance, little guessing how appropriate 
any mention of a jewel appeared to me 
just then. 

My sweet Pauline pouted not a little, 
and threw a skein of wool in my face, 
when I went for to kiss her; but she 
ran after me down the stairs and did 
fully atone in the shadow of the hall 
door ; though I discovered, later in the 
evening, that she had made use of that 
opportunity, to slip the skein of wool 
into my pocket, which skein I after- 
wards flourished before an assembly of 
fair ladies in Lawyer Clawby’s drawing 


room, supposing it to have been my 
finest lace handkerchief. 
As I made my way through the 


crowded reception rooms at the Clawby 
mansion, I soon caught sight of Mistress 
Kesia, and recognised her instantly, 
although the green bonnet had made 
way for a becoming head-dress of white 
lace, surmounted by a diamond tiara, 
and she was resplendent in flowing robes 
of yellow satin brocade. 

e my way, with all convenient 
speed, in her direction ; and soon found 
myself wedged into a corner exactly 
behind the ottoman upon which she was 
seated 


Miss Kesia Clawby was exerting all 
her charms to please and captivate the 
guest of the evening, no less a personage 
than His Majesty’s smallest and most 
pompous judge, Sir Benjamin Cossett. 
‘ b ifferent he a to the 

ightened, desperate, little gentleman in 
the coach, ee - ed - “ 
ogy ight, pattered with mu 
an ite with terror. His black velvet 
ns, on silken ae o 

pper figure to ection ; while his 
diamond a nl ol silver buttons, and 
spotless lawn frills, relieved his other- 
wise somewhat sombre attire. : 

He seemed quite fascinated by his 
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host’s eldest daughter. He had con- 
ducted her to this secluded corner, and 
placed her upon a Jow seat; and now 
stood before her, one hand gracefully 
thrust into his breast, drawn up to his 
full height, after the manner of little 
men, who desire to make a large im- 
pression upon tall women. He was 
giving her a tragic and marvellous 
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‘But ah! my dear madam,” I heard 
him say; ‘‘justice will overtake her yet. 
She has yet to learn that His Majesty’s 
judges cannot be assaulted and insulted 
with impunity. If that daring female 
ever ventures into my presence, I shall 
recognise her instantly. There was an 
obnoxious atmosphere about her of which 
I should be conscious in a moment. 


7 
A 


a 


‘*MY SWEET PAULINE POUTED NOT A LITTLE” 


account of his shocking adventure of the 
afternoon, and enlarging greatly upon 
his own personal courage, and the 
coolness he had displayed under such 
trying circumstances, and upon the 
over-chivalrous tendencies of his dispo- 
sition, which had prevented him from 
handing over the gerous female to 
the stern arm of the law. 


Even in this crowded room, even under 
the sweet influence of your gracious 
presence, I should raise my head, and, 
gazing around with the calm majesty of 
the law, should say: ‘That odious 
woman is here /’” 

As you may suppose, Mistress Kesia 
a hag herself finely, during this beau- 
tifully delivered peroration. Her com- 
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plexion went the exact colour of pale 
ays soap, and the long forefinger of 
er right hand, kept on pointing from 
sheer nervousness. But little Sir Ben- 
jamin was greatly flattered by the 
extreme emotion she displayed, attri- 
buting it solely to consideration for 
himself : and, bending over her most 
tenderly, begged her to forget the tale, 
which was indeed too alarming for her 
delicate ears. ~ 

His glass eye looked fishy, and de- 
cidedly the worse for the energetic poke 
administered by the lady’s finger; but 
his natural one twinkled and beamed 
with ay One and his whole face 
and figure betokened conscious pride at 
the evidently strong impression he had 
made upon the fair damsel before him. 

And then poor Miss Kesia found a 
voice, albeit a somewhat shaky one ; and 
called on heaven not to let the vile 
wretch go unpunished; and used so 
many hard names about the creature, 
that I could scarce believe mine own 
ears. And after this, she and Sir Ben- 
jamin got on better than ever, and he, 
taking a high chair, sat himself down 
pecan, That. er, and called her ‘‘sweet 
Mistress Kesia;” and when I saw her 
looking up at him, and clasping her 
hands, and sitting as /ow as possible 
upon the ottoman, and saying “ Ah, Sir 
Benjamin,” and “Oh, Sir Benjamin,” 
and ‘‘ Did you indeed, Sir Benjamin?” 
I perceived what sort of card the good 
lady was playing, and that she meant to 
own that jewel of a glass eye after all. 


* * + * 


Not many weeks later we heard the 
news of the betrothal of Mistress Kesia 
Clawby to Sir Benjamin Cossett ; the 
wedding = for an early date. 
I had become better acquainted with the 
Clawby family since attending their 
soirée, although old Clawby iven 
me nothing as yet save painful and pa- 
tronisin on the back, and pro- 
mises 0 cases some day. 

Now, as time went on, I was invited 
to a private view of the magnificent 
presents received by Mistress Kesia ; and 
= invitation furnished me with an 
idea, 

I went to a jeweller in town, and had 
a fine cornelian cut into the exact shape 
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of an eye, and set as a poe. I 
ordered a case to be made for it, lined 
with dark blue carriage cloth; and | 
forwarded it by post to Mistress Kesia 
Clawby, accompanied by this simple 
inscription : ‘* With the congratulations 
of a fellow-passenger.” 

When I went to view the presents, 
mine was not displayed amongst them; 
but I overheard one of the younger 
Misses Clawby, pases | a lady friend 
about it, and how great 7 it had agitated 
and upset r Kesia ; she having felt it 
to be an unkind reflection upon Sir Ben- 
jamin’s glass eye, over which she was 
almost morbidly sensitive; and most 
stringent inquiries were being made, to 
discover the perpetrator of so unseemly 
a joke. 

When next I saw Sir Benjamin and 
Mistress Kesia, they were standing to- 
gether in Clapham Parish Church, and 
he was endowing her with all his worldly 
goods, glass eye included ; and she was 
bashfully murmuring the sentences 
which made her Lady Cossett. 

At the reception afterwards, given 
with much splendour at the Clawby 
mansion, I contrived to have a word 
with the bride. 

“May I be allowed to congratulate . 
your ladyship ?” I said, speaking for her 
ear alone. ‘‘After all, you possess 
the jewel, to have and to hold.” 

started, and looked at me with 
terror in her eyes. . 

“What mean you, Master Simple? 
she said in a convulsive whisper. 

“Merely, m lady,” I made answer, 
‘that I wish the Law had an eye into 
which I could e my finger, and 
thereby win the jewel of a ce to 
rise in my profession, and pees some 
prospect o driving my own c some 
day.” 


ere others came between us, and I, 
bowing low, turned away ; but e’er the 
happy couple took their departure, I 
saw Lady Cossett draw old Clawby 
aside and make him a request in a most 
urgent and instant manner, and as old 
Clawby nodded consent, I fancied he 
looked my way. A few days later, he 
put into my hands one of the best cases 
to be had. 

When it came on, after some delay, 
as chance ordained, it was tried before 
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Justice Cossett, just returned from his 
honeymoon. 

Some kind fairy had said a word in his 
ear, for he turned his glass eye on all 
the best points of the other side; but saw 
mine in a moment, and made much of 
them ; giving me, in the end, a big and 
brilliant win. 

This was my start. As the prophets 
had prophesied, when the jewel of 
Chance lay in my path, I had not failed 
to pick it up. 

But in the midst of my success, my 
conscience smote me, seeing how 
worried and anxious Lady Cossett oft- 
times looked, and how she avoided me, 
like the plague, when we chanced to 
attend the same receptions.. 

Also, I had told my sweet Pauline the 
whole story, and she—after nearly dying 
of laughter—had suddenly, with per- 
plexing rapidity of transition, dissolved 
into tears; and then, in an outburst of 
most unexpected anger, had rated me 
— for what she pleased to call my 
wicked, worldly, ping, heartless 
conduct ; and vowed she would never 
marry me, to live on the proceeds of the 
poor ne terrors. Her lovely grey 
eyes flashed; her little foot beat the 
floor ; and I loved her all the better for 
giving me so sound a rating. So I 
wound her soft brown hair around my 
fingers, and promised to make all right 
for Lady Cossett. 

Not long after, I chanced to be pro- 
secuting before Sir Benjamin Cossett, a 
thorough London rogue,—a lank, lean, 
chap, who had perpetrated most evils 
under the sun. In an exceptionally 
brilliant cross-examination, I elicited the 
fact that, besides his other crimes, it 
was he who, uerading in female 
attire, had concealed himself in the Clap- 
‘ham Coach, and attacked Sir Benjamin 

tt, on a dark night in November. 

I even extorted such details as that he 
assumed, to aid his wicked purpose, a 
n silk bonnet of a large pattern, a 

t tippet, and a silken gown. 

Sir jamin’s excitement was tre- 
mendous. He avowed afterwards that 
he had felt, from the first entrance of the 
prisoner into court, an undefinable sen- 
sation of having met with him before, 
under horrible circumstances ; that his 


and figure gradually grew more 
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terribly familiar, until at last my brilliant 
forensic skill unveiled the fearful 
truth. He gave him the heaviest sen- 
tence the law allowed; and none but I 
knew why the culprit accepted it with 
gratitude. 

My fortune was made. Sir Benjamin 
asked me to his house, and pointed me 
out as the rising barrister of the day. 

A few weeks later my little girl and I 
were married at the ish church ; she 
bestowing on me the most precious 
jewel this wide world contained,—her 
own sweet self. 

Lady Cossett was pleased to our 
wedding, all smiles and affability. Sir 
Benjamin was there also, strutting about 
like a proud bantam, and ing it 
evident to all assembled, that he honestly 
thought himself six feet high, and his 
tall lady barely five. 

When the coach, in which I was to 
take my love away, was already at the 
door, and while aunt Priscilla was up- 
stairs, assisting her to don her travelling 
attire, Lady Cosset drew me on one 
side, and, tapping my coat sleeve with 
her fan, said rs me : 

“In truth, Master Simon, it strikes me 
you are not so simple as our good old 
nurses would have had us to believe!” 

I made reply, bowing low before her : 

“You praise me too highly, my 
lady.” 

© But tell me,” she said seriously, a 
troubled look shadowing her kindly face, 
“did not Sir Benjamin sentence that poor 
man more hardly than his real offence 
deserved ? I cannot but feel sad when I 
think of him in prison.” 

“Madam,” I said, ‘to you I owe an 
explanation of the matter. I, and I 
alone, had discovered against that fellow 
sure proof of an offence which would 
have been a hanging matter. I saw 
him in the prison, and he was thankful 
to find that having once worn a green 
silk bonnet and assaulted His Majesty's 
judge in a coach, would save him the 
gallows. So your ladyship’s mind may 
be on that score.” 

She heaved a deep sigh of relief, and 
then said gaily : 

“Well, Master Simple, count on me 
always as your very good friend ; and J 
have here a little private wedding gift 
for your sweet bride, and also one for 
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yourself, which will, I hope, enable you 
to have as fine a coach as you please, to 
yourselves, with no fear of mad fellow- 
passengers, during your honeymoon 
journey. And more! cannot wish you, 
than that you may be as mappy as are 
my good Sir Benjamin and I.’ 

She slipped a little cera into my 
hand, and, with another kind smile, 
turned away. 

My Pauline’s step was on the stair ; 
but e’er I turned to go and meet her, 
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and pass her little hand proudly through 
my arm, I had time to glance at Lady 
Cossett’s present. 

It was the ey -shaped cornelian pen- 
dant; but now set in fine brilliants, and 
——— in a cheque on her ladyship’s 
bankers, for one hundred pounds! 

And this is how I found my jewel, 
Chance, in a stage-coach; and, as 
aunt Priscilla had ofttimes prophesied, 
when it lay in my path, I did not fail to 
pick it up. 
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popular during the last ten 
or twenty years none has 
taken so strong a hold on 
the public at large as the royal and 
ancient game of golf, and the reason for 
this is not difficult to understand. To 
play the game one is compelled to walk 
some miles generally over breezy downs 
or hilly surfaces; there is no need of 
running or any other violent exercise ; 
one may suit one’s own fancy as to pace, 
and still there Pens | of opportunity 
for display of skill and judgment, and 
sufficient variety and excitement. The 
fact that women may play this ancient 

e without giving any advantage to 
the sterner sex is also favourable to its 
popularity. When we look through the 
report of the doings at the = golf 
links of Great Britain and the European 
Continent, we find that many ladies 
have attained great renown at the game, 
and the Countess of Annersley is by no 
means the only lady-president of a golf- 
club o Countess takes great interest 
in golf, and plays frequently at New- 
castle, the green of the County Down 
Golf Club, of which she is president), 
the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 

ides over the Royal Belfast Ladies’ 
Gelf Club, Miss Reade captains the club 
at Ashdown Forest, and there are many 
otherstoo numerous tobe mentioned here. 
_ Golf has also been taken up strongly 
in America, and we read in one of the 
sporting of our cousins across the 
Atlantic of ‘* The latest development in 
the pursuit of golf which is decidedly 
illuminating. The trying heat of the 
occidental summer is being obviated by 
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all the es which special means of locomotion. Bicycle 
became ionable and _pathsare being laid out from tee to hole, 


and, after a good drive, the player may 
have a refreshing spin of a couple of 
hundred ons y before taking his second 
club in d._ As if this were not 
enough, we are told that ‘the golf club 
at Oakland, Long Island, is about to 
construct a private tramway line com- 
pletely encircling the links.’ The cars 
will be equipped with chairs, and 
iced drinks will be provided, thus en- 
abling the golfers to cover the longest 
stretches with ease and comfort.” 

But an undeniable proof of the great 
appreciation of golf may be found in the 
fact that it is in many instances included 
in the list of studies, and, at a school for 
girls near New York, a special course of 

olf is provided for the students. Uncle 

onathan is certainly progressive! His 
ideas would suit the most advanced 
members of the London School Board. 

It is remarkable how the Euro 
Continent has followed suit in the love 
of this royal and ancient game ; links 
may be found at many places, and it 
was on those of Cannes that quite lately 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales made his 
first public début. He was frequently 
during the last season seen playing in 
company with the Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia, who is the head of the Cannes 
Golf Club. His Royal Highness has 
signalised his interest in the e by 
becoming Patron of the Royal Black- 
heath Golf Club, which, by the way, 
is the oldest Golfing Society in the 
world. Although golf is essentially 
a Scotch game, and certainly was 
always very popular there, we must 
not overlook a declaration made by 
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the Scotch Parliament in the good 
old days of golf which stated it to 
be ‘“‘the mother of cursing and idleness, 
mischief and wastery,” and ‘‘it was 
utterly cryit down and nocht usit,” be- 
cause it induced the people to neglect 
the more necessary exercise of arms. 
The game was early introduced into 
England by the Stuarts. 

In Australia the game is now quite a 
settled institution, many golf clubs 
having been formed during the last few 

ears; even in South Africa we learn of 
inks having been established. Whether 
our troublesome friend, the President 
of the South African Republic, has as 
yet wielded the club history does not 
state ; however, we fear by so doing he 
might compromise the dignity of his 
high office. A foursomes between 
Kruger and Schreiner against the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies and Cecil 
Rhodes should provide a very interesting 
spectacle. 

We should like to speak of some of 
the most renowned links now in ex- 
istence, like those of St. Andrew's or 
Sandwich, where the final in this year’s 


Parliamentary Golf Handicap was 
played, or those of North Berwick, 
Bembridge, Musselburgh, etc., etc. 
However, we need not go so far away 
to see good links and good play. 

Only about eleven miles from the 
Metropolis, in a suburban district which 
can be reached in half an hour’s journey 
from Charing Cross, there is in existence 
to-day a golf club which can well com- 
pete with the most perfect of its kind 
for supremacy. 

Chislehurst is one of the prettiest and 
best known suburban villages. The 
Common, which lies high on the top of 
an extensive hill and is partly wooded, 
and provided with ponds and pools, and 
intersected by many drives and foot- 
paths, gives more the impression of a 
park than of a vulgar Common. 

The most conspicuous building there, 
which lies on the west side of the 
Common, is the historical mansion, with 
its beautiful park, ‘‘Camden Place.” 
It was, as far back as 1609, the home of 
William Camden, the Elizabethan his- 
torian, the ‘“‘Father of English Anti 
quarians, 
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Early in the present century the 
mansion gained gruesome notoriety by 
the terrible murder of its owner, Mr. 
Thomas Bonar, a gentleman of seventy 
years of age, and his wife, Anne, who 
was fifty-nine. They were brutally 
murdered in their bedchamber by a 
domestic servant on the last day of 
May, 1813. There may now be seen at 
the — cemetery a tombstone, on 
which is recorded the cruel deed by 
which two highly respected people were 
deprived of their lives, and it is es- 
pecially mentioned that it always was 
their fervent prayer that they might be 
permitted to eave this world together, 
and that this appeal to the Highest was 
granted them by their Heavenly Father 
in His unfathomable goodness! (It is 
not stated whether the form of departure 
irom this earth whith they experienced 
was exactly what they had prayed for.) 
After the, for France, disastrous war 
of 1870-71, the exiled Imperial family of 
that country established their home at 
Camden Place, and in one of its rooms 
Napoleon III. died. The Empress 
Eugeniéewas here informed of the sad 
fate of her only gallant son, and the 
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bodies of both, the ex-Emperor and the 
Prince Imperial found a temporary 
resting- place in a special money chapel 
adjoining the Roman Catholic Chapel of 
Saint Mary. When the Empress left 
Campden Wlabis for Farnborough, the 
remains of her husband and son were 
removed to a mausoleum she built near 
her new residence. But there still stands 
a granite cross near the entrance of the 
we erected in memory of the young 
?rince by the inhabitants of the village. 

During the time the French Imperial 
family was in residence at Camden 
Place, Chisléhurst was actually filled with 
Frenchmen and French ladies “who had 
followed their former Emperor into exile. 
The Roman Catholic Chapel on Sunday 
mornings was resplendént with the 
grandees of the second Empire, and the 
ex-Emperor, ex-Empress and Prince 
Imperial, with their suites, were rarely 
absent. The very pretty chapel looks 
very different at the present day, and the 
worshippers are few ‘and far between. 
Sic transit gloria mundi / 

For years no tenant could be found 
for Camden Place, and the house and 
park were-in danger of falling into the 
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hands of speculative builders, whena local 
syndicate, formed for the purpose of 
saving the estate, came to the rescue, and 
Camden House, with about seventy acres 
of land, was secured for £36,000. “* Cam- 
den House, Limited,” is now the happy 
possessor of the splendid mansion and 
park. It speaks well for the public spirit 
and the loyalty of the gentry of Chisle- 
hurst nad neighbourhood that they 
subscribed so large a sum of money when 
there is actually very little hope of the 
venture turning out a financial success, 
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had to be purchased on this occasion for 
a large price had been a little later than 
a hundred years ago, public property. 
There is in the British Museum an old 
map, dated 1680, showing that at that 
time, the house which stood then on the 
site of the present mansion, had only 
two acres of land connected with it, and 
was surrounded by Chislehurst Heath on 
all sides but the west. 

Among the illustrious persons who 
occupied the mansion was one legal 
luminary who had a failing, not probably 
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and the most sanguine calculations do 
not allow of more than two per cent in- 
terest on the investment. A gentleman 
resident of the district, Mr. A. Travers 
Hawes, who fathered the enterprise with 
great care and circumspection, was 
anxious ever since the ex-Empress gave 
up her tenancy of Camden Place to save 
the mansion which was likely to be pulled 
down. The building may well be classed 
among the historic houses of the country. 

It is an interesting and significant fact 
that a great portion of the land, which 


uncommon at that time, of increasing 
his own ions by enclosing from 
time to time pieces of the public com- 
mon, and the purchasers of the estate 
had now had to pay for that enclosed 
land. An amusing account of a con- 
versation with reference to the enclosure 
of portions of Chislehurst Common has 
been handed down to us, Owing tothe 
extensive encroachments a_ certain 
amount of agitation prevailed among the 
villagers—there were no large houses 
there in those days, it being 150 yeas 
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ago—and one rustic was deputed by the 
villagers to ulate with this legal 
luminary as to thevarious encroachments 
that were being made. The old man 
found his opportunity one morning as 
Lord Camden was taking his mornin 

walk. His lordship stopped and ad- 
dressed the old man in his usual affable 


manner :— 

“Well, John, any news in the village 
this morning ?” 

“No, m’lord,” replied the man, ‘I 
can’t say there be, but folk do talk about 
the Common.” 

“ Talk about the Common,” returned 
the historian, ‘‘ well, what do they say ?” 

“Well, m’lord, they say this kind of 
thing : supposing a man were to steal a 

dose off the common, what would you 
with him ?” 

“Bring him, to me, John, I'll see to 
that,” replied his lordshi 

“Yes, m'lord,” int the man, 
“so they say ; and so they talk, but they 
goonto say: su ng a man were 
to steal a bit of i, Comsinn from the 
goose, what would you do, then ? ” 

“Oh,” replied his lordship, “ that’s a 
different matter. Good morning, John.” 

Splendid golf links (nine holes at the 
present which shortly will be increased 
to eighteen) have been laid out in the 

of Camden Place, and the mansion 
been converted into a club-house 
which rivals the very best of its kind. 
The rooms and halls placed at the 
of the members are large, lofty 
ornamental, there are reading 
rooms, billiard rooms and dining rooms, 
the upper floor containing drawing 
rooms, etc., for the ladies. The entrance 
hall is especially quaint with its oak- 
carvin The pleasaunce affords great 
attractions in beautiful avenues of trees, 
smooth lawns and shady nooks, and the 
stretch of land is sufficiently undulating 
to give the golf course an interesting 
variety. That this newclub will prove one 
of the fret attractions in the neighbour- 
hood cannot remain any doubt, 
and the number of members is already 
not alone numerous, but also in every 
respect ntative. Mr. Dun ag 
on’ ) is the first President of the 

ub. 


Play has become , and is 
fy participated ibs bots Indies and 
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tlemen. Although the links have 
in use for some time, it was only on 
June 24th last that the Club was formally 
opened, and the function was made the 
occasion of assembling a ape A ot 
some of the best golf P ayers of Britain 
at Camden Place. There were present 
the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour and his 
brother Gerald, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Lord Advocate, Sir John 
Lubbock, Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. John 
Penn, M.P., Lady Eleanor Pratt, Mr. 
Arnold Blyth, Sir Walter Murton, anda 
host of others. 

_ After lunch, which was served to one 
hundred and twenty guests in the noble 
dining room, the company comprising 
ladies and gentlemen, two great four- 
somes of eighteen holes were played 
between the first Lord of the Treasury 
and Mr. A. D. Blythe against Mr. Gerald 
Balfour and Mr. John Penn, the latter 
being victorious. The match proved a 
very interesting one, and was followed 
closely by a large assembly of spectators. 

Another foursomes between Sir John 
Lubbock and Sir Samuel Hoare against 
the Speaker and Lord Advocate was 
pla off, and was a most exciting 
match ending all even. 

A more delightful afternoon could not 
have been wished for. The charming 
park, with its graceful undulating scenery 
was looking its best and the scarlet coats 
of the golfers lent particular brilliancy to 
the picture, intermixed as they were with 
the tasteful, light summer dresses of the 
ladies. 

As already mentioned the Club is for 
both sexes and the house is quite a 
palatial home. The well-kept lawns 
surrounding it planted with beautiful old 
cedar trees afford on fine afternoons a 
most animated scene, and the Club is 
already one of the popular resorts of 
Chislehurst, which in itself is doubtless 
the most charming village near London. 

Our contemporary ‘ Golf Illustrated,” 
has some most inent remarks as to 


medical man, who assured me that 
amongst his own patients the game was 
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daily finding fresh adherents. He said 
that many hunting men and women 
have abandoned hunting for golf, finding 
it more healthful, easier to get, equally 
enjoyable, and cheaper. My medical 
friend described gol: as the very best 
out-door exercise he knew for all sorts 
and conditions of people.” 

' Before closing our description of what 
is now one of the finest Golf Clubs in 
England we must say a few words about 
the Parish Church which stands not very 
far from Camden Place. ~ It is a very 
picturesque old ivy-clad building, and 
contains a most beautiful memorial of 
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the first and last Earl of Sidney in the 
shape of a recumbent figure in marble of 
the deceased nobleman, and also a brass 
tablet commemorating Sir Edmund 
Walsingham, for many years Lieutenant 
of the Tower of London, who died in 
1549. 

Our photographs comprise views of 
Camden House, now the Club House of 
the Park, the avenue, and one instanta- 
neous photograph of a scene at the 
opening of the Club on June 2yth last, 
when a large gathering had assembled 
on the first tee to sce the distinguished 
visitors drive off. 
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Miss Lily Hanbury at Home 


BY A. HENRIQUES VALENTINE, 
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the many brilliant 
young actresses that the 
English stage has produced 
in recent years, Miss Lily 
Hanbury takes a foremost 
place. Doubly endowed by Nature with 
talent and beauty, she has worked her 
way into the hearts of the theatre-going 
public in the course of a comparatively 
short theatrical career, and her success 
been as pronounced as it has been 
unenvied by her fellow artistes. Added 
to her great natural gifts, she has the 
charm of grace and manner which wins 
the affection of all with whom she comes 
in contact, and it is almost as much to 
her personality as to her talent that her 
undoubted popularity is attributable. 





When I called on Miss Hanbury with 
the object of interviewing her, Iwas re- 
ceived in a charming little drawing-room 
at her home, which contains an endless 
collection of theatrical souvenirs and 
portraits. I wads so deeply interested in 
these artistic souvenirs, that for the 
moment I forgot the object of my visit. 
First I took up one sweet little gift to 
Miss Hanbury from one of the great lights 
of the stage, then turned over the pages 
of a book of theatrical reminiscences, 
and when at last I was momentarily lost 
in admiring the pose of Miss Hanbury in 
a photograph that was taken three years 

0, it was then only that I was reminded 
of the object of my visit and thought of 
duty’s call, and immediately said, ‘‘ Now, 
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Miss Hanbury, will you kindly tell me 
ag: of the interesting events of your 

e.” 

Now I knew Miss Hanbury was 
modest, but I must confess I was not 
prepared for her saying: ‘“‘I am afraid 
my life is the most uninteresting possible. 
It is simply a uniform monotony, and I 
have scarcely anything to say that the 

blic does not already know. I 

ven’t had any adventures, or been in a 
fire, or even been wrecked, and I am sure 
you will find what I tell you deadly dull.” 

I of course protested inst such an 
admission, and assured Miss Hanbury 
that the public were the best judges, that 
they loved her for her own sake, and 
were a great deal more interested in her 
stage career than in the stirring ad- 
ventures by flood and sea which did not 
occur. 

“But where am I to commence?” was 
the next question. 

“Right from the first,” I answered, 
‘and please tell me what induced you 
to go on the stage, and in what character 
you made your début.” 

“Well, that is very easy. About 
eleven years ago, when I was only a 
school-girl, I attended a matinée at the 
Savoy, to see my cousin Julia Neilson 
play the part of Galatea in Mr. Gilbert’s 
piece ‘Pygmalion and Galatea.’ Mr. 
Gilbert was sitting near me, and he 
laughingly asked me if I would like to 
go on the stage. It had always been 
my ambition, and naturally I jumped at 
the idea, but never dreamt for one 
momert how soon my wish would be 
reali Mr. Gilbert became interested 
in me, and shortly afterwards I was 
given the i of Myrine in 
*‘lygmalion,’ which I played at ma- 
tinées.’ 


* And paps nervous, and didn’t 
you feel like a school-girl ?” 

“Not si gn om | oe a 
woman, a proud of m is 
** And what was Ae next réle?” 
sage Sete eo te 

aug , “for | was sent 
» peng where I bemoaned my fate 
or two x w years.” 

Fee a2 the waa that awful 


“I commenced to think of the stage 
in real earnest. In November, 1890, I 
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joined Mr, Thorne’s company at the 
audeville, and pores there in various 

roles till the following September. [| 

also accompanied Mr. Thorne on his 

provincial tour, and played among other 

_ that of Constance Neville in ‘She 
toops to Conquer.’” 

** And after that ?” 

‘* T was very fortunate in meeting Mr. 
Wilson Barrett out at a party, and he 
told me he would be delighted if I joined 
his company at the png He was 
not nearly so delighted as I was.” 

‘What would you consider your first 
real success ?” I interpolated. 

“* Undoubtedly, when I appeared with 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree in the ‘ Dancing 
Girl,’ was the ready answer. “At the 
Olympic I gained a great deal of expe- 
rience, and naturally dived into the 
delights of melodrama, and among 
other sustained those of Hetty 
Prynne in ‘The Lights of London,’ 
Nellie Denver in ‘The Silver King,’ 
Countess Wintersen in ‘The Stranger,’ 
Lady Mary in ‘Chatterton,’ and made 
my début in Shaksperian tragedy as 
the Player Queen in ‘ Hamlet.’ I was 
then engaged by Mr. George Alexander, 
and accompanied him on his first pro- 
vincial tour, when I played the principal 
part in ‘Gay Lothario,’ and Kate Merry- 
weather in ‘The Idler.” On our 
return to the St. James’s Theatre, I con- 
tinued the part of Kate Merryweather, 
and understudied Miss Marion Terry in 
* Lord Anerley.’ While we were at 
the St. James’s, ‘ Lady Windermere’s 
Fan’ was produced, and one of my 
proudest reminiscences is the fact that I 
was the original Lady Windermere. It 
was then that I was vain enough to think 
that my success was ensured, and I 
subsequently joined Mr. Tree in a pro- 
vincial tour, playing in his répertoire 
‘The Dancing Girl,’ ‘The Ballad 
M ,' and ‘ Red Lamp.” 

** You appear to have been very in- 
dustrious, Miss Hanbury, and to have 
done a ay are +7 of work these 
three or four years,” I suggested. 

“Yes, indeed,” was the reply; “but 
then, you see, I loved my art, was am- 
bitious, and must frankly admit I was 
: I obj ted ly to the element of 

yected strongly to ement of 
luck in Miss Hanbury’s career, but the 
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fair exponent 
would have it. 

‘“*My career,” she added, “seems to 
have been wrapped up in the St. James’s 
or the Haymarket, or, in other words, 
with Mr. Tree and Mr. Alexander. But, 
of course, at this particular period, I was 
not entirely associated with the co- 
medies at these houses, for, after play- 
ing in Pinero’s pretty play of ‘The 
Amazons,’ at the Court, where, in the 


of Lady Windermere 
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women on the English stage who can 
carry a costume and show it off to such 
immense advantage as Miss Hanbury, 
and, as far as my ‘‘mere man’s” opinion 
goes, I cordially agree with the lady 
critics. So it is not surprising that she 
prefers to wear the lovely gowns which 
always find a prominent position in that 
mysterious portion of the criticism in 
the papers, the morning following the 
premiéres in which Miss Hanbury 
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part of Lady Beltubet, I had to dress 
as a boy with a gun under my arm, and 
shooting knickerbockers and gaiters, 
I went to Drury Lane and acted in ‘A 
Life of Pleasure.’ ” 

I can well remember this pretty play, 
and I ventured to remind Miss Hanbury 
how charming she looked as a sports- 
woman; but Miss Hanbury is not 
enamoured of ladies dressing in boys’ 
attire on the stage. I have heard it 
said by lady critics that there are few 


“THE PEOPLE’S IDOL” 
From Photo by Exvtiort & Fry 


happens to have appeared, under the 
heading of ‘‘ The Dresses.” 

Among the later plays in which Miss 
Hanbury evidenced to the full her great 
histrionic talent, those of ‘‘The Benefit 
of the Doubt,” ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
“For the Crown,” and ‘‘ Under the Red 
Robe,” stand out in bold relief, and in 
these she clearly demonstrated her 
position as one of the cleverest light 
comediennes on the English stage. 

She has endeared herself to the public 
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by the thoroughness of her interpreta- 
tion of all her parts, the intelligence she 
has displayed in their portrayal, the 
earnestness of her acting, the transition 
from humour to pathos, according to 
the situation, and last, and not least, the 
beauty of her face and ex ion, and 
her perfection of figure. Of her versa- 
tility it is difficult to speak too highly. 
When in America, where she was acting 
with Mr. Tree about five years ago, she 
told an ale agg that ambition 
was to play the of some great 
Sh den” Re mag like Portia or 
Ophelia. The ambition was soon 
realised, for, on her return, she assumed 
both these imposing characters in Mr. 
Ben Greet’s company, and made a 


success which she declares she never- 


dared to anticipate in her most sanguine 
moments. 

Had not Lily Hanbury been a cele- 
brated actress she would have been a 
beautiful singer, for it is not generally 
known that, among her other great 
natural gifts, .she a voice of 
singular sweetness and power. In this 
res she resem her cousin, Miss 
Julia Neilson, who was trained for the 

stage. 

**Have you ever sung on the stage, 
‘Miss Hanbury ?” I inquired. 

“Only once, when I sang the song 
of ‘The Devout Lover’ in ‘The 
Ballad Monger,’ with Mr. Tree. But 
I love singing, and am constantly prac- 
tising. And now I think I have told 
you enough to bore you for evermore.” 

Naturally, I felt inclined to say that 
I hoped it would always be my fate to 
be so bored ; but I did not give expres- 
sion to my thoughts, and asked, instead, 
what were Miss Hanbury’s favourite 
characters. I was not surprised when 
I heard they were Lady , in “The 
Tempter,” and Lad indermere, in 
comedy; and Oph and Portia in 
Shaksperian plays. But I discovered 
that her ambition would not be satis- 
fied till she has Bo Katherine in 
“Taming of the Shrew”—and what a 
Katherine Lily Hanbury would make! 

Among the most prized of the many 
souvenirs which Miss Hanbury pos- 
sesses—and one which I admired v. 
much—is a lovely gold brooch, wit 
V.R. set in turquoise and pearls, and 
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surmounted by a crown, which the 
Queen presented to her when she 
played before Her Majesty at Balmoral. 
iss Hanbury is never tired of showing 
her Aone and precious gift, and of 
telling you of the kind and gracious 
manner in which the Queen spoke to 
her when she made the presentation. 

I could write a great deal more of 
Miss Lily Hanbury, but everything 
must have an ending. and will only say, 
in conclusion, that one of her most 
charming characteristics is her love to 
do rr in the cause of charity, or 
to help a fellow artiste not so eminent 
as herself. That she loves to do good 
is amply illustrated by her constant 
appearance at hospital bazaars and 
entertainments in aid of the poor and 
suffering; and, certainly, no list of 
artistes at charity performances seems 
congnte without her name gracing the 


Of her future movements Miss 
Hanbury could not speak decisively, 
but she will probably sustain a pro- 
minent réle at the Haymarket Theatre, 
in “ The enerates,’’ and once again 
will the public have the opportunity of 
seeing one of its popular idols in an 
entirely new character. Miss Hanbury 
has.only adorned the stage for ten years, 
and it would not be ungracious to say 
that it seems longer, as her name has 
been so mgs pe almost from her rs 
appearance. any convincing proof o 
her natural ability were meer. * could 
be found in the fact that whereas in 
most instances actresses have to work 
for years before they can secure a part, 
even a minor part, in London, in Miss 
Hanbury’s case her talent was recognised 
immediately by managers, and she has 
been a principal almost from the time 
when she was a novice. This sounds 
paradoxical, but it is nevertheless a fact. 

That her histrionic ability is hereditary 
is illustrated by her clever sister, Miss 
Hilda Hanbury, and her cousin, Miss 
Julia Neilson. She is a quick “study, 
and somewhat emotional, for which: her 
kindliness of heart is in a degree re- 


tae ape She is devotedly attache:! to 


b animals, very fond of outdoor 
sports, has been ed a romp and a 
tom-boy, and rides a bike, which, like 
everything else she does, she rides well. 
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A)T the north end of Long Easton 
4 is a common, and on one side 
of the common stands a row 
of fine oaks and elms. A 
diligent observer would note 
that the row was at one time much 
longer, as is proved by a series of depres- 
sions and the decayed remnants of large 
roots. 

Not far wry the trees there is a level, 
open space of grass growing on the top 
> po which crops out here and there 
about the common. In fact, quite close 
to this level space, known as Engine 
Green, is a disused quarry, out of which 
was taken, in days gone by, the mate- 
rial for many of the houses in Long 
Easton. During the daytime children 
come and peer over into the quarry, 
and then withdraw to the Green to 
Play at a game called “Old and New,” 
wherein sturdy youngsters haul hard 
at the ends of a stout string, or of a 
number of kerchiets knotted into a 
tope, or of whatever else may be handy 
for the pu The game is practi- 
cally nothing more than an ordinary 
tug of war. But why it is played on 
that particular spot, and whence that 
particular spot derives its name, and 
why people hurry past it of a dark 





night—all belongs to the story in which 
both quarry-pit and the missing trees 
figured prominently. 

Ona ry meron day, in the year ot 
the great drought, a small group of men 
sat outside the ‘‘ White Hart,” applying 
= liquor within to counteract the 

ryness without. 

‘*That’s uncommon like the sound 
of Pennethorne’s engine,” remarked a 
wizened little man, whose leather 
apron, well worn at the centre, betrayed 
the cobbler. 

** Anyway, it’s coming from Felix’s 
end o’ the village,” said another. 

‘No, it ain't, John Sturges, ’cos I see 
it coming t’other way.” 

‘* Well, then, it's not that I hear; 
an’ I'll be bound it’s the Old Un making 
the noise I indicate. She pants faster 
than the New ’Un. I'm right, too; for 
here she comes round the bend by 


“Then we'll have some fun,” put in 
a third. ‘Joe and Amos can't 
without a few compliments. Amos is 
as vain as a turkey cock of his new 
, engine, an’ its patent sion gear, 
and shelter overhead. ut, Joe, 
holds that his, bein’ bigger, is a sight 
stronger. From the wg Mg J go on 
one might think ‘im to Kyffin an’ 
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Felix; and Amos, Pennethorne. The 
owners ‘emselves couldn’t be more 
jealous.” 

**T doubt it’s all engines,” said the 
cobbler, shaking his head sagely. 

Meanwhile the locomotives, towing 
heavy loads, had approached to within 
s ing distance. 

“Hello!” yelled the driver of the 
newer engine, referred to above as the 
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that a certain new-fangled concern got 
shoved down the Puttenden Slopes by 
ten ton o’ bricks, and nigh killed a cow,” 

“Anyway, it didn’t take the coping 
off Farley Bridge.” 

** But it did break Jones’ culvert, an’ 
got bogged in Pepper Lane,” roared 
Trueman, also slackening. 

“‘An’ didn’t take the gate-post at 
Potten’s yard,” shouted Stevens. 





***) SER THE POST MYSEL’’” 


New ’Un, “‘ How’s the market for old 
iron?” 

**Not so good as the cheapness of 
green paint, Amos Stevens,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“I wonder who couldn't take the 
fifty quarters of wheat up Tatley Hill ?” 
asked Stevens, slackening speed. 

“‘An’ something whispered to me 


“‘That’s a lie about the gate-post,” 
retorted his antagonist—‘‘a regular 
lie.” 

“No, it ain’t. I see the post mysel’.” 

** You be a liar, Stevens, I tell ‘ee.” 

“Who's a liar?” shouted the other, 
springing into the road, and putting up 
his fists. ‘‘ You come down an’ ['I/ liar 
ye.” 
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Trueman was on the ground in a 
twinkling, looking very big as he faced 
his dark, slight challenger. ' 

“ The driver of the engine of Penne- 
thorne Brothers ain’t goin’ to give any 
lip to him who drives for Kyffin an’ 
Felix, and tell ’im he can’t pass a gate 
without taking some of it along ; seeing 
that he’s been driving these six years, 
and you only a beggarly four months.” 

The landiord of the “ White Hart” 
stepped up to interfere. ‘‘ Now, then, 
lads, you ought to be ashamed of carry- 
ing on like this in the highway. You 
be wrong, Trueman, about that post, 
‘cos I saw Jones’s cart knock it over 
when his horse ran away with a ton of 
wurzel. Back you go to your engines, 
and no fightin’ here, as if you was a 
couple of schoolboys quarrelling over 
a haporth of sweets.” 

“He shouldn't ve called me a liar,” 
growled Stevens, angrily. 

“ An’ he’d no call to accuse me of bad 
drivin’,” said Trueman, in an injured 
tone. But both did as they were bidden, 

soon the engines were out of sight. 

“Ah!” said the cobbler, ‘didn’t«I 
tell you. There was more’n engines in 
those young fellows’ heads then. True- 
man’s a quiet, steady chap usually, not 
given totemper ; but lor! didn’t he fire 
up quick. I’ve heard em pass remarks 
compared to which those were milk an’ 
water, without so much as blinking.” 

“ There’s no doubt,” replied the inn- 
keeper, “‘ that the girl Flower is to blame 
for the way she keeps em both dancing 
attendance. She don’t treat ’em like the 
young fellows—walking-sticks I call ’em 
—who take her to church, maybe, and 
then get asked to sheer off. She’s en- 
couraged ’em both a deal ; and soon both 
irons "ll be so hot that she won't be able 
to take either out o’ the fire without 
burning her fingers. P’raps it’s not 
all her fault neither, because her dad 
favours Trueman, and her mother’s got 

a soft spot for Stevens.” 

“You're right, there,” remarked a 
burly man who had hitherto smoked in 
silence. “It’s quite different havin’ two 
chaps after one girl, and two girls after 
one chap. The two men both go to the 
same house and meet there until they 
get a bit tired o’ seeing one another ; 
but when there’s two girls and only one 
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man atween 'em—why, they get visited 
separate, and there ain't no scratchin’— 
at least not in public. There’s my 
missis, now, I picked ‘er out o’ three, 
but lor! they never fought.” 

** You must a’ bina fine fellow in those 
days,” said the cobbler, a trifle sarcas- 
tically. ‘But how can a man who had 
all the lasses runnin’ after him, like you, 
understan’ what those young men have 
to put up with? If I was the one o’ 
them I'd let t’other have ‘er, ‘cos a 
woman that can’t make up her mind is 
as hard to drive as a blunt aw! through 
leather at the day’s end.” 

** As for oe one of them to drop 
out,” quoth the merchant of beer,” you 
might as well whistle jigs to a mile- 
stone. But I heard it said that she’s to 
give °em an answer Thursday night. 
*An I wish the one who gets her good 
luck, because she’s a pretty bit of pink 
and white as you could wish to see. Last 
Sunday I was lookin’ at her in church, 
and bless me if I didn’t wish I was 
twenty years younger.” And so saying, 
the worthy man threw out his chest with 
a backward jerk of the elbows. Then 
he made a suggestive movement towards 
the bar. 

**So she’s to put ‘em out o’ their 
misery Thursday,” observed the man of 
leather. ‘Well! I think I could do 
with a drop more, Mr. Birrell, just to 
drink their healths in.” 

The party disappeared indoors. 


II. 


The row of noble elms and oaks skirt- 
ing the common was doomed. Kyffin 
and Felix had bought the trees for the 
timber, and soon the village would know 
them no more. When the felling began, 
so hard was the ground below and so 
hot the sun above, that the pliers of axe 
and wedge threw down their tools, de- 
manding the aid of steam-power. 

The Old Un was sent from Kyffin’s 
—_ to bring down the trees by main 
orce, when the axes had sa i 
roots. One, two, three i 
dust beneath the stress of the wire cable, 
and then a sturdy elm found the weak 
spot in the metal rope. A new one was 
proc also the services of Penne- 
thorne’s engine, in order to lessen tbe 
strain by dividing it. 
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So it was that Joe Trueman and Amos 
Stevens found themselves for the first 
time en upon the same task—and 
the last. Trueman was much vexed that 
the rival engine should have been called 
in to supply what might afterwards be 
treated as the deficiencies of his own. 

The day of the “ pulling”—a Thurs- 
day—is remembered even now as the 
hottest among the hot days of a tropical 
September. The sun beat down relent- 
lessly on the men toiling at the roots, 
and on the drivers at their engines. Many 
people, nevertheless, visited the common 
to see the fight-between Man and Nature. 
The sturdy roots clung fast to their 
mother earth, loth to part company. 
But the steel cables y one upon them, 
the engines: panted forwards; a crash; 
and then*one more giant thundered 
down, ‘the victim of Steam. There was 
something almost sublime about the 
struggle ; something almost sad. 

**T’ve knowed those trees green an’ 
yellow these five-and-eighty years, boy 
an’ man,” said old Abram Jarvis, the 
village patriarch, looking on. “It 
seems a main pity to pull ‘em down. 
Get ’em down you may ina few days, 
but it’s a matter of a hundred year to set 
up the like.” 

As he turned away he added pro- 
phetically, ‘An’ I never knowed any 
good come o’ pulling down big oaks.” 

At mid-day drivers and cutters 
knocked off for dinner. By common 
consent they withdrew to the shelter of 
the spreading oaks, where they sat or 
lay down in a straggling circle. 

“I can’t rec’lect so hot a day in 
September afore,” said a big sun-burnt 
fellow, as he undid the red handkerchief 
containing his’ mid-day meal. “It’s 
punished my neck an’ arms cruel.” 


“It's regular hay weather, an 
Michaelmas not a fortnight off,” 
observed a second; and a third 


added, ‘‘An’ I’ve knowed weather as 
hot as this in October an’ made hay 
then, too. There was a man I knew as 
—_ in November; an’ he was a 
iar.” 

“You find it hot, do you, mates?” 
remarked Joe Trueman. ‘‘ What ’d 
think o’ being between two fires ? What 
*d you say, too, if you felt a hammer, 

er, hammerin’ on top of yer head, 
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an’ if yer head was as it might be a hot 
burnin’ coal? Eh, Isaac Dredge?” 

“I'd say, mate,” replied the first 
speaker, ‘‘that I'd had a bit too much 
sun, and put a cabbage-leaf in my hat. 
It’s wonderful cooling, is cabbage.” 

**Ay! Isaac; but su when you 
stooped to coal, everything seemed to 
twist round, and if yer back was like to 
snap when you righted yerself again?” 

“* Megrims an’ backache, to be sure.” 

**T’ve had ’em afore now, but not that 
hammerin’ ; that’s what I can’t make up 
properly.” 

** P’raps it’s the sound o’ your knockin’ 
at Furze Cottage door,” suggested a pert 
lad of sixteen, looking about him for 
applause. Encouraged by sundry winks, 
he continued, blissfully unconscious of 
a glaring pair of eyes, ** Or it's the sound 
o” Ag. Sicwer knockin’ at the window 
when Amos Stevens passes.” 

Two pairs of eyes glared at the 

speaker. 
** What's that,” thundered Trueman, 
in a tone that robbed the pert one of his 
pertness and — the winking. 
» **We don’t all cackle out what we 
thinks, youngster,” said an elderly man, 
looking up from an axe he was sharpen- 
ing, ‘an’ if some little hop-o’-my- 
thumbs ’d shorter tongues the world ‘d 
be the better for it.” 

‘*An’ there’s another thing,” shouted 
Trueman, springing to his feet, “if I 
hear any one fingerin’ Agnes Flower's 
name freely, I’ll break his neck, be he 
old or young, wise or foolish. And 
what’s more, there ain’t any one whose 
neck I couldn't break in Long Easton 
when my monkey’s up, or who'd stick 
up to me, for the matter o’ that.” . 

“Exceptin’ me, of course,” inter- 
jected Stevens, not liking the ending, 
though —— with the general senti- 


‘ment of 


‘* Well, ’ceptin’ you p’raps;" and so 
saying, Trueman flung off towards his 
engine. 

It ain't Joe’s way to be took like 
that. If he fires up twice in three days 
there must be a screw wrong some- 
where.” This from Isaac Dredge. “! 
say Dave, ain’t Steve Adams white 
about the gills? He's a long-tongued 
sag, be scal, who wouldn't be the wuss 

r a belting.” 
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“Like as not it’s the heat, Isaac. 
When your body’s hot the temper’s a 
bit near the top. An’ I wouldn’t be on 
the foot-plate of the Old ’Un to-day for 
summat. It’s said, too, that they get 
their answer to-night ; and maybe that 
makes ‘em both a bit fidgety. But I 
wouldn't vouch for there being a grain 
o’ truth in the report.” 

All the afternoon, while the engines 
were inaking patterns on the common, 
Trueman was in an uncharitable humour. 
Stevens’ words had aroused afresh the 
spirit of antagonism. The very prox- 
imity to his rival worried him. Now 
and again he vented his spleen on the 
trees, using steam so suddenly and freely 
that - a new cable would have 
resisted the treatment. 


“I say, Joe, what’re yer playin’ 
at,” shouted a man from the trees, 
“don’t go pullin’ like that till we're 
ready.” 


The rebuke nettled him. Nor did it. 


soothe his feelings to hear a bystander 
remark to Stevens, ‘‘ Thank your stars 
you've got a shelter. I wouldn’t be on 
the Old ’Un if J had to drive.” 

“Nobody axed you,” bellowed True- 
man, breaking a coal savagely with a 
hammer. Then to Pie “If we 
were down in front of the ‘White Hart’ 
again, blowed if I’d shut up for old 
father Birrell. Blow me if I would;” 
and he drew a perspiring arm across a 
streaming forehead. 

The trees fell one after another, until 
half the noble row was down. At last 
evening came. Tools were put together 
for the night. The two drivers, havin 
their engines to attend to, soon foun 
themselves alone on the common. 

“One might as well try to steel 
pillars out o’ cast iron,” growled True- 
man, drawing the tarpaulin over his 
engine and making it snug. 

“It ain't the ground only,” rejoined 
Stevens cheerfully, ‘it's more power we 
want. I’m goin’ to ask the gov’ner if I 
can't have my escape screwed down a 
bit. Twenty pounds more steam 'd 
make a deal o’ difference.” As he spoke 
he unhitched a short ladder from the 
side of the engine, placed it against the 
funnel, and mounted to insert the 

mper—a circular wooden plug with a 
hole in the middle. While so engaged, 
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“any games played on her. 
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his eyes were averted from the other 
engine. 

**But you'd best not ask too,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘’cos the Old "Un won't stand 
She’s a bit 
groggy in the tubes. Bill Hitchins says 
also as she’s got a bad place or two in 
the firebox. I shouldn’t wonder if there's 
a bit o’ scalin’ goin’ on inside.” The 
plug was in its place. The speaker 
descended and rep the ladder. 

Patting the shiny green side of his 
engine, as a man strokes a horse, he 
remarked complacently, “Yes! my 
beauty, you’re young an’ strong an’ 
healthy. That lass Aggie, bless ’er, 
knows what’s what when she says you're 
as dainty a bit o’ metal as ever left the 
shops. There now, ain't shea picture?” 
he continued, carried away by , en- 
thusiasm. 

For answer, a coal whizzed past his 
head. It shivered into atoms on the 
boiler’s side, and left behind it a big, 
ugly mark. Stevens whipped round to 
confront a big man with his face dark 
with passion, his arm still extended in 
the act of throwing. 

‘“‘Who's got rotten tubes?” yelled 
Trueman, clenching his fist. “ Who's 
got a groggy firebox? Whose engine is 
such a beauty that he must needs cram 
it down my throat? higg * a little 
hop-o’-my-thumb! a vain little cock- 
sparrer over-fond of hearin’ its own 
cheep.” 

Stevens seized his shovel and rushed 
at the other, who simultaneously armed 
himself with his stoking-hoe. A few 
fierce blows were struck without injury 
to either; and then Stevens, dropping 
his weapon, ran in and closed. True- 
man, finding the hoe useless at close 
quarters, let it fall, and returned grip 
with grip. In a moment they were 
rolling. on the ground, tugging and 
straining like maniacs. Now Trueman 
was on the top ; now his lithe antagonist 
bya mighty effort reversed the positions. 
Both were for the time madmen—the 
tiger element in their naturestriumphant. 
The rivalry of years at last expressed it- 
get sere don th 

sma y suddenly appeared on the 
scene, and disappeared equally suddenly, 
terror-stricken. 

Stevens worked his hand into the 
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kerchief enveloping his 
neck. 

‘““You mean skunk,” he hissed in a 
voice almost tearful with fury, ‘‘ you’d 
take me from behind, would yer?” A 
twist. ‘‘ You'd sneak an advantage, yer 
great lump of iniquity.” Another twist. 
Trueman e purple in the face, and 
tightened his grip until Stevens ex- 
pected to hear a rib crack. 

“Let go, or—I’ll break every bone— 
in yer elits-teein little varmint,” choked 
Trueman, hugging 3 yet harder. Over 
and over they rolled on the green in a 
deadly embrace. i 
cried, 

“Stop it men! Joe, Amos, leave 
go ! ” 

Trueman’s grip relaxed; Stevens’ 
hand slipped out of the kerchief; and 
they rose to their feet, somewhat 
ashamed, like schoolboys detected in 
wrong-doing. 

Trueman drew a deep breath, the first 
full one for some minutes. The speaker 
was Agnes Flower. 

Her sun-bonnet hung on her neck; 
her face was flushed with exertion ; her 
eyes gleamed with anger, or the re- 

ection of the fading sunlight. ‘Call 
yourselves Christians?” she exclaimed, 
stamping her foot, “fighting like savages, 
dogs, cats! First you make a scene in 
the public way, and then try to murder 
each other here.” 

Agnes Flower was undoubtedly angry. 
To have her favours competed for was 
one thing ; to have them made the oc- 
casion of peace-breaking, was another. 
She felt that public opinion — point 


opponent’s 


and ~ =" the réle of virtuous indig- 
nation, 


she continued : “‘ Nice it'll be for me to 
have my name coupled with a pair of 
brawlers. If Teddy Daines hadn’t run 
an’ told me, one of you ‘d ‘ve been 
killed, I'll warrant. A nice figure you'd 
cut if the vi could see you now.” 

The men did indeed present a sorry 
spectacle. Their jackets were in shreds, 
their faces grimy and bruised, their eyes 
bloodshot. 

But though partly abashed they were 


Suddenly a voice | 


. driver. 
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in a dangerous humour, ready for further 
violence ; and Agnes Flower’s words 
did not make for peace. For the time, 
tenderness and pretty speeches were 
thrown aside, and mere naked passion 
urged them to speak hard words. 

**Who're you to lecture us?” burst 
out Stevens. ‘‘Ain’t it for you we're 
fightin’? Ain't it for you we've kept our 
eyes off the other lasses? Ain't it for 
you we've saved the shillings these two 
years back? Whose fault is it we're 
fightin’? Is it the engines that roused 
us? No! it’s you, who keep two strings 
on yer bow an’ expect neither to fray.” 

“Ay!” interjected Trueman in the 
bigh falsetto of excitement. ‘‘ Which 
’s the worst; to keep two fellers waitin’, 
or for them to get sick of waitin’ an to 
spar? Expect to drive a pair as long as 
you like an’ they nevér have a kick at 
each other? T’ain’t likely when we've 
been goin’ so long, either’s goin’ to clap 
on the reversin’ gear. You're head 
You've got to tell us when one 
of us is to stop. If you don’t there'll be 
a bust up, a mighty awful bust up.” 

“* That’s no reason for quarrelling and 
killing each other,” retorted the girl, 
nettled by the tone, and even more by 
the justice of their defence. ‘‘ A couple 
°” hop-pickers wouldn’t carry on like 
that. 

“* Then if you want to stop us fightin 
why don’t you say straight out who's to 
be top-sawyer. We can’t both have 
you, so let's know who it’s to be ; here 
just where we stand. Then there'll 
be naught to bark about.” Trueman’s 
voice again became falsetto. 

**You won't get an answer to-night, 
if that’s what you want,” said the girl, 
tossing her head. “It’s quite enough to 
have to come and ou. Think I'm 
going to tie mysel toeithe while you're 

If crazy with anger?” And she made 
a motion of departure. Trueman 
— forward and caught her wrist. 

“No! you don’t. We'll take a yea 
or nay here under God’s sky, which 
was made before Furze Cottage.” ; 

“Let me go. Let me go, I say. 
The girl jerked her wrist free, and True- 
man did not seize it again. ‘If you 
think you're going to force me, youre 
mightily mistaken. There are other 
men in the world besides you two. If! 
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“*we'LL TAKE A YEA OR NAY HERE, UNDER GOD’s SKY'” 


held up my finger there'd be half-a-dozen 
teady to take your places. So be careful, 
young men, or you'll find Furze Cottage 
door shut next time you come. One 
more fight and it will be shut.” Andso 
saying she stalked off, erect and defiant. 
_The two men watched her out of 
sight in silence. Then Stevens shook 
his clenched fist after her. ‘‘ You're a 
teg’lar hussy you are ; you no more know 
what you're goin’ to do, than a traction 
with a slack steering-gear. You’re—she’s 
\ terrible fine girl,” he ended abruptly. 
A tenderer light came into his eyes for a 
moment, 


** If she can't make up her mind, we’ll 
make it up for her,” said Trueman, cool- 
ing into red heat. ‘Before we leave 
this place, Amos Stevens, we'll settle for 
better or worse who’s to have her.” 

‘*Meanin’ more fighting ?” 

But Trueman’s neck wasstill sore, and 
now that the first paroxysm of blind 
fury was past, gentler measures suggested 
themselves. 

*“*No; we'll draw for er with straws, 
long an’ short.” 

** Which I won't do, for one.” 

“ Then toss a copper, heads an’ tails.” 

“Not that either.” 
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“Then we'll fight,” roared Trueman 
fanned once more to white heat by the 
other's obstinacy. 

“I’m ready, you varmint,” shouted 
Stevens, flinging down the remnants of 
his coat. Trueman put up his fists in 
front of him as though for an onslaught, 
and then brought them down on his 
thighs withaslap. He extended a finger 
in Stevens’ direction, saying *‘ Swivel 
round.” Stevens turned. 

‘See them engines?” said Trueman. 
** They’re the boys to settle it. Back to 
back, a line half-way, a long pull, a 
strong pull, the devil take the loser, and 
the winner take her. He replaced his 
hand om his knee and glared at Stevens. 

‘* I’m an honest man an’ not free with 
my cag aps “ged goods. Enginesaren’t so 
cheap as all that.” 

‘“* You're 'fraid your new-fangled, all- 
Suliten-enaniil, made-in-Germany, 
steam-pot’ll bust. That’s what you 
mean, I s’pose,”’ taunted Trueman. 

“It'll see your old road-scraper dead 
an’ buried, you heathen,” yelled Stevens 


in a fresh access of — ** Yes! 
you long-legged son of a gun, I'll pull 
yer.” 


Trueman’s end was gained. The Old 
’Un was a bit heavier than the other 
engine, and nominally stronger. He had 
never yet taken advantage of Stevens 
but—she must become Mrs. Trueman. 

The men turned to their engines. The 
tarpaulins and funnel-plugs were re- 
moved ; and after some manceuvring the 
engines stood back to back, half a rod 
apart. Trueman dragged up a piece 
of heavy chain, which had been used in 
the tree-felling. It was attached at 
either end to the strong pins in the rear 
of the tenders. Stevens took his shovel 
and with it scored a deep line in the turf 
half way between the points where the 
two pairs of mighty driving - wheels 
touched the earth. 

The shovel struck something hard. 
** Rock,” he muttered ; then, tearing his 
handkerchief, he placed a half at each 
end of the line, so that it might be more 
visible in the growing darkness. True- 
man noticed the act and remarked, 
‘* There'll be plenty of light,” and with 
his finger he indicated a brilliant moon, 
rising in full splendour among the 
trees. 
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“Ten minutes for 
Stevens, “‘and then—— 

The other jerked his head in assent, 
and took upa coil of wire that lay on 
the tender. He unrolled it, and going 
forward passed it over the lever of the 
_ valve and fixed the loose ends 
firmly together beneath the boiler. 

“‘What’s the meaning of that?” 
demanded Stevens abruptly. 

“It means that the Old ’Un won't 
blow off at a hundred and twenty to- 
night, that’s all,” was the curt reply. 

Stevens imitated the manceuvre with 
a cord used for binding down the tar- 
paulin cover. ‘It’s worth risking a 
shilling, when there’s a pound to win,” 
he confided to his engine. 

At the end of the ten minutes each 
man stood in his tender, hand on 
regulator. 

**One, two, three,” cried Trueman, 
and the steam hissed into the cylinders. 
The slack chain sprang into a straight 
line ; the links cracked as they tightened 
in their places: Then neither engine 
budged an inch further, for the pressure 
in the boilers was as yet but mode- 
rate. 

The sgeicary in the pressure-gauges 
radually crept round. Steam began to 
iss at joints, but the enginés stood like 

rocks. Stevens tried a_ stratagem. 
Shifting the lever which detaches the 
steam gear from the driving-cogs, he let 
the fly-wheel run free for a second or 
two. Sparks flew up ina golden shower; 
the engine swayed with the vibration, 
and retreated slowly. Trueman, thinking 
the opposition machinery to have broken 
down, uttered a hoarse cry of triumph. 
But scarcely had it left his lips when 
Stevens suddenly threw his engine into 
gear again. The New ’Un cracked all 
over beneath the shock, and the driver 
flung his arm in front of his face as 
though expecting to be struck by some 
flying fragment. But the new engine 
a the strain. The enormous 
momentum of the fly-wheel caused it 
to start forward a couple of feet, <irag- 
ging the other after it. 

“Curse the thing, ” growled Trueman. 
Throwing open the furnace door he 
coaxed the fire with lumps «added 
judiciously here and there. He struck 
a match and consulted his steam-¢iuge- 


stoking,” said 
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Stevens peering forwards, saw that the 
= was nearing the escape mark. 

e — throbbed with energy. 
First one backed a little to get a better 
pull, then the other. So great was the 
strain that both engines reared up in 
front like horses plunging, and came to 
earth in with a sudden thud. On 
the whole, small progress was made by 
either; but the corrugations on the 
newer wheels had a firmer grip of the 

ound. Stevens observed with satis- 

ion that he had advanced a yard, 

The other dismounted from his quiver- 
ing engine and turned the tap at the 
side of the rear tank. A ton of water 
less in the engine, he reasoned, a ton 
less dead weight to pull. Excitement 
plays strange tricks with the ramos 
powers. Stevens was watching wit 


gleaming eyes ; he knew better t to 
act likewise. 


The Old "Un suddenly gave a few 
angry snorts, and Trueman looked to 
see what it meant. To his chagrin he 
found his engine as near the line as 


MA slip, by the } h 
n i the living Jingo,” he 
exclaimed. Then it an him 
that he had made a double mistake. 
The ground beneath the wheels was 
turning , slippery mud, and _ 
engine ess gripping power t 
ever. Again et = in the eels 
revolved, until a grating sound told 
that they touched the rock. 

“Tf you can’t pull, you can bust,” he 
said savagely, striking another match. 
The steam pressure was at 130 pounds ; 
the stout wire alone kept the safety-valve 
from doing its duty. 

“Have a care, man,” said Stevens, 
who began to feel a vague discomfort 
and apprehension, ‘‘or you will bust ‘er.” 

“You mind yer own concerns,” 
shouted Trueman with heat, ‘an’ keep 
yer at gee off my dial.” 

At moment his water-gauge 
burst, flooding the tender with boiling 
water and steam. Stevens leapt from 
his engine, but by the time he reached 
the ground bir ogy had cleat. he 

- beside himself wit in, 
-oae oached the Fg 
loosen it, the big driver seized his 
Stoking-iron and struck a_mighty blow 
at his opponent. 
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‘** Hands o-o-off, you blackguard ; jack 
it, will ye.” 

Fortunately for Stevens, the boiler 
intercepted the blow, but the iron 
‘glanced off its side and numbed his 
arm to the elbow. - 

“* You coward,” he roared. ‘“ If you 
will be boiled, you can be ;” and spring- 
ing back to his engine he opened his re- 
gulator to the utmost. Again and again 
the engines strained and struggled, paw- 
ing the air. Gradually the Old "Un 
sli back on the treacherous rock. 
Its driving - wheels the line, 
through which they scored two broad 
furrows ; then, meeting firm, unsodden 
ground, they refused to go farther. 

*Oo! !” groaned Trueman, in 
agony, until Stevens’ heart softened. 
Once more he dismounted; but as he 
a’ ched the Old ’Un with the words 
° ite flag, mate, flag o’ truce,’ the big 
driver took his shovel and raised it 
threateningly. Stevens returned to his 
on with a cold sweat on his fore- 


** Who saysI can’t shunt themtrucks?” 
screamed Trueman. Well! but I will, 
if I burst ‘er. You mark my words, 
Tom Bailey, or I'll shunt yow pretty 
quick. No! you don’t come up on this 
engine, I tell ‘ee. It ain't safe, I’m 
afire; my head's a hot burning coal. 
Look out, Tom Bailey, or it ’!] bust.” 

Hethrew down theshovel, and clapped 
both hands to his head. Sunstroke and 
bodily pain had combined to work their 
will on a mind already over-strung by 
excitement. Once more he addressed 
the imaginary Tom Bailey, whe in the 
flesh was his steerer. 

“Go —_ Tom, or you'll frighten 
her. We'll clap her into the fire. She’s 
set me a-fire, that’s six; I'll fire her, 
that’s half-a-dozen. Go quiet, quiet, or 
she'll slip off.” 

His voice sank into a mere whisper. 
His mind was eyreny fe in already. 

** Take notice that this bridge is only 
forordinary traffic.— Warning to Drivers. 
Ay! Tom, let outthe water. We'll rest 
at bottom o’ the hill; it’s steep an’ the 
load’s heavy. But we'll get up it, we'll 
get up it, we’ll—get—up—it.” 

His voice rose to a shriek, horrible to 


ear. 
Stevens watched the madman looming 
5 
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huge in the moonlight. What was to 
be done? Discovery meant ruin ; con- 
tinuation meant—he dared not think. 

A trembling hand was laid on his 
arm. Agnes Flower stood at his elbow, 
raising piteous eyes to his. 

‘* Amos,” she quavered. ‘‘ For God’s 
sake stop ; you must ; I was afraid some- 
thing else would happen, so I came back. 
I’ve been watching. He's staring mad. 
I’m going for father.” 
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Ain’t she a beauty, a reg’lar pictur, as 
pretty a bit o’ metal as ever came out o’ 
the shops; a stunner for goin’. Clear 
the road, sharp, or” 

The sentence was never finished. The 
two terrified onlookers saw the engine 
rush forward towards the fatai pit, 
bounding, bumping on until it disap. 
peared bodily with a crash. A moment 
afterwards came a terrific, sickening 
report—a thick white cloud obscuring 








**© WR’S STARING MAD. 


“You'd best, lass,” he jerked out, in 
an awe-stricken voice. ‘‘I can’t ‘leave. 
If I backed, the engines ’d run into the 
quarry : and I can’t go nearhim. Ha!” 

The over-taxed chain parted with a 
loud snap. The engines sprang apart 
instantly, but Stevens had his under 
control at once. The other leaped madly 
forward, unchecked. 

Triumph was in Trueman’s voice : 

“She'll pull, won’t she? Didn’t I 
tell ‘ee, Tom Bailey? Look at ‘er! 


I'M GOING FOR FATHER’” 


the moon—the sound of falling frag- 
ments—then silence. 

‘‘Heavens! What was that?” ex- 
claimed John Flower, taking his pipe 
from his mouth and flinging open the 
door of Furze Cottage. In the road 
were already several men. ‘It seemed 
to come from the Common way,” said 
one. Soon lights twinkled over the 
common, as people hurried up to where 
the great misty cloud hung in the moon- 
light. -John Flower peered into the 
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aay, ance by the sound of hot 
coals hissing in water, and there he saw 
what had once been Joe Trueman and 
the Old ’Un, the latter a mass of twisted 
tubes. Steve Adams was at his side. 
Neither dared to speak. A hail from 
behind made them turn towards the 
other engine, where a body lay in the 
tender, crushed beneath a huge tragment 
of boiler-plate. The rapidly-increasing 
group noticed the rope imprisoning the 
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marks of conflict, the broken chain. 
Someone coming up stumbled over a 
dark object in the shadow of a bush. 
It was Agnes Flower, insensible, but 
uninjured. Her father leaned over her 
and chafed her hands. ‘‘ Friends,“ said 
he in a choking voice, “it’s clear qs 
day now. They pulled for her, but 
Death came an’ A “‘She’s for neither, 
and neither’s for her. It'd be God’s own 
mercy to her if she never came to 
again.” 


safety-valve, the high pressure, the 
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“God Almighty first planted a garden, and indeed it is the purest of human pleasures.” 


Bacon. 


>< 


5- HE love of flowers is so general 
=| that it would seem as if we 
had os this _ from 
our first nts. r gar- 
dens are, aust no longer para- 
dise, yet to them we still owe some of 
the purest and most lasting of our joys. 
Perhaps only a genuine country-lover, 
who, having long been exiled from the 
woodlands and pastures of his child- 
hood, compelled to live ina dreary 
waste of bri and mortar, has at 
length returned to the old home, can 
fully realise all that the possession of a 
goren implies, its soothing influence on 
and nerves, its unfailing interest, 

and its ever-varying charm. 

Amateur gardeners fall more or less 
distinctly into one of three classe : 1st— 
those who look upon their gardens as 
botanical collections, whose flower-beds, 
however attractive they may be when 
examined in detail, are apt to be, as a 
whole, vaguely reminiscent of the 
shelves of a museum. The borders 
positivel owen with labels, me - the 
tiniest Alpin.s in labic 
and Sondpeniier aan Box og when 
recorded in full, have a knack of looking 
far more important than the delicate 
plants themselves. Moreover, an all- 
pervading and aggressive neatness de- 
een — su age _ very 

uality of apparently natura ce 
which is as ual to the Senate al a 

arden as to that of a woman, though in 
th cases it may be actually the result 
of culture. 

2nd.—Those who grow for exhibition, 
wiles omearte ca corinne 
specimen plants * gigantic ms, 
such pe always seem to value a 
flower in proportion to its rarity, and 






are wont to —_ contemptuously of 
the wildings of nature beloved by poets 
as “weeds.” They prefer the grotesque 
and the unusual in the floral world to 
the beauty that is obvious, and will 
ruthlessly sacrifice the natural growth 
of a rose or chrysanthemum that they 
may have a symmetrical plant bearing 
some half-dozen blossoms as big as soup- 
plates. A gardener of this type lives in 
a state of perpetual and not altogether 
friendly rivalry with his neighbours, and 
is never so happy as when criticising 
other folks’ ens. If you enquire 
the name of some unfamiliar plant, he 
will give the desired information in a 
tone which iinplies astonishment at your 
crass ignorance—even when a favoured 
visitor is presented with a bouquet, the 
flowers are gathered with a niggard 
hand, each blossom being severed from 
the parent plant with so short a stalk 
that it will be quite impossible to 
arrange it satisfactorily in a vase. 
3rd.—Those who appreciate gardens 
chiefly from an artistic standpoint, who 
love to dream and meditate in cool 
alleys, or to stroll along an herbaceous 
border culling such blossoms as take 
their fancy, handling the flowers with 
caressing touch, caring not at all 
whether they are rare, if only they be 
beautiful, enjoying the play of light and 
shade on lawn and copse, noting each 
subtle harmony or daring contrast of 
colour, listening with attentive ear to 
earth’s many voices, drinking in long 
draughts of beauty, filling their souls 


‘with infinite peace and contentment— 


sometimes these poetic natures afe 
skilled floriculturists and learned in the 
science of botany; but, on the other 
hand, they may be ignorant of any but 
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the commonest titles of the plants 
which they regard as friends, and wel- 
come each returning season with a thrill 
of keen delight. Fortunately our enjoy- 
ment of a garden is not wholly depen- 
dent upon our knowledge, neither does 
the beauty of a garden vary in proportion 
to its size. Many a cottager’s plot 
wherein the roses and lilies run riot 
amongst the potatoes and cabbages is a 
sight for sair e’en, while the pleasaunce 
of a peer may be cold and unsatisfying, 
in spite, perhaps even because, of its 
grandeur and vastness. The accom- 
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soil of Warwickshire being very favour- 
able to the growth of these and other 
kinds of trees—notably, elms and oaks. 
Indeed, the chief glory of the Midlands 
is the timber, which, enhanced by miles 
and miles of undulating pasture-land, 
gives to the whole district the appearance 
of one vast park. 

For a full account of the Vicarage 
garden at Bitton, the reader must be 
referred to Canon Ellacombe’s most 
interesting book already mentioned. 
By his kind permission, a photo is here 
reproduced of a garden which “ was 





CEDARS AT LORD NORTHBROOK’S, MICHELDEV&R, HANTS 


panying photographs have beencarefully 
selected to show the possibilities of 
moderate-sized and even of small gar- 
dens. The exception is a view of 
Lord Northbrook’s place, Micheldever, 
Hants, which has been introduced to 
give some idea of the charm of a smooth 
expanse of well-trimmed lawn, shaded 
by stately trees. Canon Ellacombe, in 
“A Gloucestershire Garden,” says, “If 
I were limited to one tree, I should 
choose a cedar of Lebanon.” At 
Warwick Castle, and also at Guy’s Cliff, 
cedars may be seen in perfection; the 


From Photo by M. Acton 


famous more than half-a-century ago, 
when Haworth and Herbert, Anderson, 
Falconer, Sweet, Baxter, and others took 
such an interest in bulbs and hardy 
flowérs.” It is a garden chiefly re- 
markable for its rich store of herbaceous 
plants. When we had the privilege of 
visiting it, in leafy June, it provided for 
us a yeritable feast of roses, ranging in 
colour from purest white to deepest 
crimson; roses growing in sweet pro- 
fusion, as bountiful Nature intended 
they should ; clambering over wall and 
trellis in a tangle of loveliness; queening 
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BITTON VICARAGE 


it amongst pansies, irises, nies, lilies, 
pinks and foxgloves, and refuting by 
their genial presence in a mixed border 
the very prevalent notion that they can 
be grown only as a thing apart—a 
theory, by the way, which has done 
much to spoil the beauty of English 
gardens, by banishing the best beloved 
of our floral treasures to kitchen gardens 
or to roseries, hidden away from general 
view. Besides the roses, which were on 
that summer afternoon the dominant 
note in a scale of harmony, we remarked 
particularlya magnificent white wistaria, 
whose graceful sprays hung down in 
snowy masses from a rustic archway. 
In the same border we came across a 
lovely up of flowering plants, com- 
posed of white fabianas, and a slender 
rose acacia, with its exquisite blossoms. 
We enquired the name of a giant fennel, 
and were told it was ‘‘ Ferula glauca.” 
A fine palm flourishes in the open, and 
besides some rare Alpines (in a rock 
garden) Canon Ellacombe grows several 
varieties of bamboos. The level lawn 
is shaded by some very beautiful and 
welesiactell' trees. A spreading cedar 
of Lebanon first claims attention, then 
the two old yew trees growing near 


From Photo by M. Acton 


together, which are represented in a 
painting quite two hundred years old, 
and which carry a swing that has 
afforded amusement to several genera- 
tions of the village children. There is 
a Salisburia or jingko-tree from Japan, 
of which the foliage resembles that of the 
maidenhair fern, a tulip-tree, a catalpa 
syringefolia, and some tall Welling- 
tonias, whose stiff dark forms contrast 
admirably with the lighter shades of 
green around them. The Canon has hit 
upon a happy solution of the label 
=. lis labels are all enamelled 
lack, and are consequently incon- 
spicuous, though the names, which are 
inscribed with a stiletto, are quite legible 
without undue stooping. To _ Bitton 
vicarage garden belongs a calm and 
peaceful atmosphere. Perhaps the close 
proximity of the church and the “ gar- 
den of sleep,” which lie just beyond 
the fence, and are plainly visible, 
accounts for the tinge of melancholy, 
or rather of chastened sweetness which 
makes itself felt, our enjoyment being 
just touched with a shadow of remem- 
brance, ‘“‘ We all must fade as doth 4 
flower.” This garden is nota large one 
(about one and a-half acres in extent) 
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but where else in a similar area shall we 
find so much beauty and variety? It is 
a garden as distinctive as it is unpreten- 
tious, a joy alike to the botanist and 
the artist—in short, the garden of a 
scholar and a naturé-lover. 

Another garden which deservedly 
finds a place in Mr. Robinson's standard 
work, ‘‘The English Flower Garden,” 
is that of Miss Charlotte Yonge, at 
Otterbourne, Hants. It is thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘Elderfield has always looked 
an ideal home for an authoress. A little, 
iow white house—nothing but a cottage 
she calls it herself —covered with 
creepers, which keep up a succession of 
blogm, to peep in at the windows. 
There is a very old myrtle to the right, 
shorn of much of its height since the 
very cold winter of 1895; and round 
Miss Yonge’s drawing-room window 
(the upper one to the left) a Banksian 
and a summer rose are ever looking in 
as_she writes steadily every morning at 
the writing table, drawn up close to the 
window, or tapping at the glass when 
the curtains are drawn, and they are 
in danger of being forgotten.” Miss 
Yonge’s garden is one of her chief 
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hobbies, and it well repays her loving 
care. In this quiet spot the talented 
authoress finds the retirement which is 
essential to the production of any serious 
work, 

Limpley Stoke, Somerset, is one of 
the most attractive villages to be found 
in all the fair Vale of Avon—high 

raise, indeed. The place has long been 
amous for its gardens. In the reign of 
Charles II. the citizens of Bath and 
Bristol were wont to repair thither in 
summer-time, to admire the beauty of 
the scenery, and to feast on strawberries. 
The strawberry gardens at Murhill are 
still the resort of hundreds of tourists 
during the season. 

Murhill House, the residence of Mrs. 
Spencer Ryder, commands a_ very 
extensive view of the surrounding 
country, being three hundred feet above 
the sea-level. The garden is in some 
respects unique. It is situated on a 
steep-hill-side, has a nearly south aspect, 
and is. backed by a dense copse, which 
affords an effectual protection from the 
north affd west winds. Given such 
natoral advantages, in addition to a rich 
soil,.and @ climate which is peculiarly 





MISS YONGE’S HOUSE, OTTERBOURNE, HANTS 
From Photo by M. Acton 
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genial, even for the west country, it is 
not surprising that everything seems to 
flourish here. Mrs. Spencer Ryder, and 
her two daughters are ‘‘heart gardeners,” 
to borrow Miss Jekyll’s expression ; they 
love their plants, and lavish on them a 
wealth of tender care. The garden has 
a semi-wild appearance, which rarely 
fails to delight a visitor, though none 
but a connoisseur realises how much 
trouble and patience have been expended 
year after year to produce such a mass 
of colour, such variety of bloom, and 
withal that delusive air of naturalness 
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garden. A Banksian rose disputes with 
many another luxuriant creeper its 
position on the front of the house. 
Ayrshire roses fall like a foaming 
cascade over a couple of rustic arches, 
and the summer-house is also embowered 
in roses—a tiny white variety, the name 
of which is unknown to us. The terrace 
wall is crowned with valerian, red, pink 
and white.; snapdragons, parti-coloured 
and plain, pinks, sweet-williams, esch- 
scholtzia and cistus. The rock garden, 
of which an excellent photo is given, 
exists chiefly for the accommodation of 





MRS. RYDER’S GARDEN, LIMPLEY STOKE 
From Photo by M. Acton 


which deceives most people. One of 
the chief glories"of this garden, when 
we spent some happy. hours there 
in June, was a fine Chusan palm, 
Chamicerops Fortunei, in full flower. 
This valuable palm occupies a sheltered 

n, and has-been flourishing out of 
doors for certainly twenty-four years. It 
‘blooms annually, has attained to a t 
height, and has a handsome head of fan- 
like leaves. It would be quite impossible 
to ha te gf = i Mex enhe mind, pres 
with the help of phot any idea 
of the variety of ay Pb dear old 


Alpine plants, but is also the home of 
many a humble yet beautiful flower. 
We noticed a great variety of crane’s 
bill, and a quantity of mauve and white 
rockets—the flower always associated 
with Marie Antoinette, who prized it 
highly, no doubt as being a native of her 
Austrian home. ~ No old garden 's 
complete without one or two medlar and 
mulberry trees. Mrs. Ryder’s garden 
boasts a grove of gnarled and twisted 
medilars, and the sloping lawn is shaded 
by a veteran mulberry, beneath whose 
branches the afternoon tea-table 1s 
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CANON WARBURTON’S GARDEN, THE CLOSE, WINCHESTER 


usually set. Space forbids a further 
description of this ideal garden, which 
is full of bird life, and must surely be 
the haunt of fairies too, if these little 
people have not been utterly improved 
off the face of the earth! Do they, we 
wonder, dance on the velvety lawn by 
moonlight, while the nightingales sing 
rapturous love songs to “the roses 
drenched in dew? Do they aid and abet 
the birds in their early morning raids 
on the fruit trees? Or do their invisible 
hands tend their friends, the flowers, 
while the world is yet asleep? We 
mortals know not, our eyes are holden ; 
but the imagination must tforce 
indulge in such poetic fancies when one 
stays at Murhill House in midsummer. 
‘‘Not wholly in the busy world, nor 
-~ beyond it, blooms the garden that 
love,” might be applied to Canon 
Warburton’s garden in the Close, 
Winchester. Lilies grow there in 
extraordinary profusion, as can be 
Seen in the photo which we have 
been fortunate in procuring for this 
article, pone is the month of roses and 
lilies, and may be called the fullest 
month of the year ; our gardens are at 


From Photo by M. Acton 


the zenith of their beauty ; yet many of 
us then fly from the calm and cool 
depths of rural England, that we may 
enjoy ourselves—save the mark !—in the 
sweltering heat of a London season. 
Our last illustration is a view of the 
terraces at St. Catherine’s Court, a very 
picturesque and well-known place, 
about four miles from Bath. The 
garden is of the stiff and formal type 
which was favoured by our great grand- 
fathers. Narrow walks of closely-shaven 
turf, clipped yews, and stone balustrades, 
inevitably suggest the strutting peacock, 
the be-ribboned Blenheim spaniel, and 
the rustle of silks and satins. Many a 
time and oft must the old, old story have 
been whispered in this quaint old-world 
garden. e, ourselves, never visit the 
place without recalling the ill-fated 
attachment of Conrad and Elma, which 
forms the theme of Mrs. Craik’s novel 
**My Mother and I.” One of the most 
pathetic of the love-scenes there related 
was enacted in the Court garden. 
Luckily, no two gardens are precisely 
alike, so we can never be wearied by 
their monotony. Gardens, it is true, 
have suffered at various times from a 
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foolish desire on the part of their owners 
to follow the fashionable craze of the 
hour, but soil and situation and size are 
three very important factors in the 
making of a garden, and, as we all know, 
‘the best laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft agley.” In this case ‘ant 
mieux, for otherwise our gardens 
might become as wearisome as the latest 
Paris miodes. Gardens, like houses, 
should be individual. We may generally 
learn something from each of our neigh- 
bours’ gardens, but should slavishly 
copy none. If anything were needed 
to prove the ever-increasing popularity 
of gardening as a hobby—a hobby 
which appeals to the middle-aged and 
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the elderly, even more than to impatient 
youth—it is to be found in the large 
mass of literature which has recently 
sprung into being, for the instruction 
and encouragement of the amateur. 
When such masters of garden craft as 
Dean Hole, Canon Ellacombe, W. 
Robinson, Miss Jekyll, and others con- 
descend to give to the world the benefit 
of a life-long experience, their advice 
cannot fail to be the means of making 
the gardens that we love even more 
beautiful and distinctive than they are 
at present. It is when artistic per- 
ception—a natural gift—and practical 
knowledge go hand in hand that the 
highest possible perfection is attained. 





TERRACES, ST. CATHERINE’S COURT, SOMERSET 
From Photo by M. CHANDEL 
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Rosins that awhile were mute 
Break forth into song once more, 
And the Autumn spreads her fruit 
Near the Winter's door. 
Weigh the wonders of the past 
With the knowledge sure at last: 
Face a present overcast 
And a future hoar. 


All we dreamed is yesterday, 
All we know is in this hour. 
If the fruit be poor dismay, 
Shall we hate the flow’r? 
You and I| have watched desire 
Bud and blossom, flush and fire, 
Watched a thousand passions tire 
Under Autumn’s pow’r. 


’Tis the tragedy of Time, 
Re-enacted every year: 
’Tis a sorrow most sublime, 
Utterly sincere. 
ome, my Sweet, the light dies down, 
Let us seek the old grey town— 


* Far less old than woodlands brown... 


love grows frightened here. 
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Our Railways 


WRITTEN BY HAROLD MACFARLANE, WITH ELEVEN DIAGRAMS BY THE 
AUTHOR 


—_——— oe 


E magnitude of our railway 
system cannot easily be 
grasped by the layman, who 
sg familiar with several 
of t great corporations 
having their chief termini in London, 
cannot in the nature of things be cog 
nisant of the almost innumerable off- 
shoots that feed the great main arteries. 
Given a blank map of the United 
Kingdom, a pencil, a flat ruler and the 
information that the greatest length of 
Great Britain is about 608 miles, and 
its greatest breadth 325 miles, he could 
possibly map out on the road-making 
system inaugurated by Julius Cesar a 
yo aa a scheme at the cost of 


End to John O’Groat’s, that would 
touch a great number of the manu- 
facturing, commercial and shipping 
spots of the nation—it would dou 
come as somewhat of a surprise to him 
S age that the — ingdom of 
-a-century ago, t year George 
Stephenson died, possessed more miles 
of li By than were drawn on his 
plan, that to-day three and a half 
times the mileage is stowed away in 
ye aye Scotland, Ireland and Wales ; 
a close study of the railroad map pub- 


lished in ‘‘ Bradshaw ” will where. 
In Figure 1, the two blots in the 
tre t the breadth 
and area of the United m, the 


gives idea 
teeatee a to-day. In 1857, the total 
le of lines was 9,039 miles ; accord- 


(t.¢. 


FIG. I 
Great Britain and Ireland surrounded by circles, 
drawn to the same scale, nting the length 
of line open in 1857 and 1897 respectively 


for the year 1897) there are 21,433 
miles of line utilised for traffic in the 
United Kingdom, or sufficient to en- 
circle seven-eighths of the world at the 
equator. - 

nae years ago the — 
capital of the companies possessing the 
nine thousand miles of railroad was a 
mere three hundred and fifteen millions 
sterling, to-day it stands at about one 
thousand and ninety millions, a sum 
which, if taken in sovereigns, would 
provide sufficient gold to raise a solid 
column of that metal ing a dia- 


fourteen feet _ In Fi 2, we 
have replaced extremely graceful 
those Old 


column erected in memory 
Westminsters who fell in the Crimean 
War, by a column possessing the afore- 
mentioned ies. From anartistic 
ang gigs we deplore the innovation; 

it if it gives an idea, by the way it 
dwarfs the neighbouri bbey, of the 
enormous magnitude of the capital it 
represents, it will have served amore or 
less purpose. If in place of 
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. FIG. 2 
A solid column of gold, six feet in diameter, and 
nearly twenty-two feet in circumference, repre- 
senting the capital invested in railway companies. 
column is drawn to the same scale as 
Westminster Abbey, that appears in the back- 
ground 


melting the sovereigns into a column 
we took the coins and them, 
touching rim to rim and in single file, 
wr form a golden ribbon 15,038 
m or almost five-eighths 
distance round the world ; or, “_ ~ 
along the Great Northern and 
systems forming the East Coast route, 
a continuous pathway 2 feet 9} inches 
wide could be made with them, extend- 
ing from King’s Cross to the Waverley 
Station, Edinburgh. 
Figure 3, we trust, will have a i- 


cular interest to the owners 

auriferous column in Figure 2, for in 
this di the square ts 
the invested in railways - 


out the United Kingdom, and the small 
square the income it earned in 1897 ; 
the area of the large square is to that of 
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FIG. 3 L] 


The large square represents capital invested, and the 
small square the interest it earns annually 


third coin stands for the net earnings. 
How our railways have increased in 
importance during the last forty years 


can be roughly gauged by a comparison 
of the coin on the right Sees 
the receipts from 


gross passengers 
a in 1857) with that on the extreme 


receipts for each train-mile) practically 
two shillings and ninepence in 


farthings, which 
that in order to provide 3} per cent. 
interest a London and North-Western 
train from Euston to Lime Street, 
Liverpool, must conve 
whose fares amount to 
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FIG. 4 


The largest coin represents gross receipts from all sources: the next in size, working expenditure: he third, 
the net earnings. The small coin to the right represents the gross receipts from passengers and traffic in 
1857, and should be compared with the coin to the extreme left 


average sum received from the public 
for each train mile run which, as we 
have seen, allows 3? per cent. interest 
on the capital. 

The distance in miles run by trains in 
the United Kingdom, amounts to over 
a million miles a day, a distance (see 
Figure 5) that would admit of two re- 
turn or four single journeys from the 
earth to the sun in the space of a year, 
if each of the 19} thousand engines that 
form the motive power of the United 
Kingdom rolling stock, had the whole 


portrayed ‘is entirely out of proportion 
to the distance separating the earth from 
the sun; there is no engine in Great 
Britain or even Ireland, that is between 
five and six million miles long. 

The total number of passengers car- 
ried in a year, amounts to about three 
times the total population of Europe, or 
twenty-six times the population of these 
Isles; or to put it another way, each 
man, woman and child in the United 
Kingdom is carried by the railway com- 
panies on an average on twenty-six 





FIG. 5 


The mileage travelled by passengers and goods trains in the year is equivalent to two return journeys 
from the earth to the sun 


distance divided up into sections: a single 
engine moving at the rate of 60 miles 
an hour without stopping for a single 
second, would cover the distance 

tween the earth and the sun in rather 
less than one hundred and eighty-eight 
years. A million miles a day, is a dis- 
tance that is with difficulty realised, 
resis the statement that on an aver- 
age during every second of the year, a 
distance of eleven and a half miles is 
covered by trains in Great Britain and 
Ireland may be more readily grasped. 
Before dismissing the subject graphi- 
cally presented in ee 5, we desire to 
make it quite clear that the engine there 


occasions during the year (this is omit- 
ting the journeys taken by season ticket 
holders) ; in Figure 6, the squares are 
drawn in proportion to the numbers 
affecting each class, the largest square 
representing the 935 millions that elect 
to travel third-class, the larger of the 
two small squares the 62} millions that 
travel second-class, and the smallest the 
324 millions that find first-class carriages 

enough for them. It might be 
thought that the receipts (represented 
by the columns standing on the squares) 
would be in direct proportion to the 
numbers travelling in class, but, as 
a glance at the am reveals, this is 
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FIG. 6 
The column to the left — the receipts from first- 
t 


class ts: the centre column that from 
-class ; and the right-hand column the 
receipts from those travelling third. The three 
juares are drawn in pr ion to the number 
passengers affecting each of the classes 


not the case, for whereas {4,418,000 is 
received from first-class passengers, 
only £3,199,000 is received from almost 
twice the number of second-class 


: workmen's 
tickets issued at ial fares). If, by the 
way, the average length of time taken on 

of these journeys was half an hour 
and the * time br on 
an average worth sixpence an , then 
we find the British sccm spends over 
five hundred million hours in the train, 
which would be worth about thirteen 
millions sterli 


Of the pen of pesmengees taking 
return tickets, and the number that 
have those abominable paperslips foisted 
on to them, that are the bane of the 
tourist’s existence, no statistics are 
forthcoming, so we are forced to take as 
om basis gccemes ps uenchet 

tickets, ‘the average piece 
cardboard dispensed by the ticket clerk, 
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It we took a sheet of cardboard just 
thirty acres greater than the total area 
of Hyde Park, we should have sufficient 
material to stock every booking office in 
the Kingdom for one year; this sheet 
foe hiets eyeee = pease Sate << 
eet high (the hei the highest 
of Gibraltar), and over two and a half 
miles long (the promontory of Gibraltar 
is three miles in length); in Figure 7, we 
show the effect if the said ticket was 
ee ore b A in the mepnoertnes of — 
tar a gigantic X-ray photograp 
taken of the scene. The and 
ight of the ticket (and the mountain) 
in this di are not, for the sake of 
pictorial e drawn on the same 
scale; Gibraltar, it should be remem- 
bered, though three miles long, is only 
about quarter of a mile high. Naturally, 
if we cut the “National Ticket” up 
into slips the width of the ordi 
ticket, and placed these slips end to end, 
we should expect the tant ribbon to 
be somewhat lengthy, and it is: so 
lengthy in fact that after wrapping it 
round the world at the equator, we 
found that there was some 12,000 miles 
of ticket flapping about in space in a 
manner that would cause grave conster- 


nation to Martian astronomers. 





with a ‘‘ring” (of tickets), a species of 


for 
ined to bring the tickets into dimen- 
sions saa? foe harciline we, figuratively 
speaking, took them one by one, 
tied them into neat little parcels of 
which there were so many that, when 
placed one upon another, the resultant 
column was 677 miles high, and was 
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Fic. 8 
The world surrounded by a ring of tickets 
36,500 miles in circumference 


lost to sight though to memory dear. 
In desperation, we took the two ends of 
the column and bent them into a perfect 
half-circle, one end of which rested in 
the neighbourhood of Sidmouth, and 
the other in the vicinity of ‘‘Thrums.” 
In the centre the arc was 215 miles high. 
With gentle pats and calm reasoning, 
we induced the half-circle to assume the 
position indicated by the arc in Fig. 9, 
and when one end rested at Land’s End. 
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FIG. 10 


Showing how accidents became more 
and more frequent from 1853 to 1873, 
and how favourably 1897. compares 
with them 


and the other at John o’ Groats, we 
stayed our hand lest the structure should 
fall into the sea; but even then the 
centre of the arc was over 125 miles 
high—we then abandoned the tickets in 
despair. 
here is one side of the railway 
uestion that, unhappily, cannot be 
together ignored, though, fortunately, 
of late years, we have less and less cause 
to await the statistics respecting it with 
apprehension—we refer, of 
course (as more closely 
affecting the public), to 
accidents to passengers. 
7 1855 (see Fig. ro), when 
the number of passengers 
was about 130 millions, the 
killed and injured num- 
bered 321, which gave an 
average of 2°5 per million. 
In 1864, when the number 
carried had, —— — 
ing, been multiplied by 
two, the killed and injured 
had increased to stil! 
greater proportions, 1.¢., 
to 2°8 per million, and 


FIG. 9 Her Majesty commanded 
A column of tickets 677 miles high (@ year’s output) bent into the form ' 
of an arc, one end of which =z on Leed's Bad, und Go ethtn her then “Sect ; Sir 


at John o’ Groat’s 


C. ‘Phipps, to call the 
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attention of the directors of the various 
companies to the increasing number 
of accidents, and to express her desire 
that every care should be taken to 
guard against the same. “It is not,” 
wrote the Secretary, “for her own 
safety that her Majesty has wished to 
rovide, in thus callin g attention to the 
te disasters. The Queen is aware that 
when she travels ext i pre- 
cautions are taken, but it is on account 
of her family, of those travelling upon 
her service, and of her people, generally, 
that she expresses the hope that the 
same security may be ensured for all 
as is so carefully provided for herself. 
Her Maj hopes it is unnec for 
her to “ - tot me ae lh “wae 
rectors the heavy responsibility they have 
assumed, since Ue secured ‘the mono- 
poly of the means of travelling of almost 
the entire population of the country.” 
Notwithstanding this letter, by 1873, 
when the travelling public had again 
been doubled in numbers, the propor- 
tion of accidents had increased to 3°! 
killed or injured to every million pas- 
sengers carried. An inquiry was made, 
and a circular issued by the Board of 
Trade the same year, regarding the 
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prevalence of accidents on railways, and 
the following year a Commission was 
appointed to investigate the matter. 
In 1897 18 passengers were killed, and 
324 injured from accidents to trains, 
rolling stock, etc., while 115 were killed 
and 1,315 injured from other causes, 
which gives the proportion of 1°7 persons 
killed or injured to every million carried. 
The army of railway servants employed 
in forwarding the interests of the British 
public, is more than double the number 
of the military force we both at 
home and abroad, and in view of the 
fact that the es of killed to the 
number employed last year was 1 in 
945, and of injured 1 in 113, year in 
and year out, it must be considerably 
more dangerous as a calling. 

Before we close this article it would 
be as well to mention that the gross 
receipts of the railway com (4.¢., 
the sum spent by the Public in matters 
appertaining to railways), amounting in 
the bulk to 93} millions, represents the 
sum of £2 1gs. 8d. for every swing of 
the pendulum during the sidereal year, 
which consists of 365°256374417 solar 
days. This interesting fact is graphic- 
ally presented in Fig. 11. 





FIG. II 
At every swing of the pendulum during the year 1897 
the public dropped ra 


public dropped the sum of 


19s. 8d. in 


the slot of the railway companies’ coffers. 
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HOW TO BE HEALTHY. 





WHAT iness to feel the blood coursing merrily through your veins, to 
know no ache or pain, and to be full of life and energy! When we see people 
who feel like this, the eye rests upon them with pleasure. 

The skin is clear and transparent, the eye bright, the hair glossy, and every 
pot free and vigorous, altogether forming a picture that we all love to 
ook upon. 


How difterent one feels when we meet some poor creature with emaciate 
figure, dull, sallow look and complexion, crawling along the street, dragging 
his teet as if every step would prove his last. Should we meet such a person, 
with one quick glance of compassion we turn our eyes away, giving thanks to 
Providence that we are not like him. 


Such a contrast makes a person pause and wonder as to why there should 
be so great a difference in the appearance of these two persons, and if of a 
rechervive nature, he will quickly discover that the reason lies in the blood. 
In the first instance, it is good and pure; in the second, what there is does more 
harm than good, so contaminated it become. 


We all want to feel and look well, only many of us do not know how to do so ; 
it can only be done by the strictest attention to health and hygeine, eating only 
what we find from experience agrees with us, taking plenty of exercise without 
over-taxing ourselves, and by bathing poy ——— the skin in order 
and the porés o so that they can do their duty, and get of effete 
matter that would otherwise enter into the blood and poison it. However 
careful we may be, at some period or other in our lives we are sure to feel some 
premonitory symptoms which force us to recognise that we are not what we 
ought to be, and that there is something the matter with us, and Indigestion in 
some form or ofher is usually the cause. 


When we feel like this there should be no hesitation, oe to be 
done. How many lives have been ruined by allowing the evil to get — the 
means of repair, which, if attended to at once, could have been remedied, and 
they would soon have been as well as ever. 


This can be done by taking some reliable preparation, whose virtues have 
been proved over and over again. r 

Undoubtedly the best medicine containing these qualities which I can 
recommend is one prepared by Ashton & Parsons, called ‘‘ Phosferine.” It can 
be obtained of any chemist, and is a manent cure for Indigestion, nervous 
disorders, and many other similar troutdien 

It is an excellent vitalising tonic and digestive, so that if you are not feeling 
well and quite up to the mark, you should certainly give it a trial. 

That “‘ Phosferine ” cures Indigestion and stomach trouble cannot be doubted 


for a moment by eoyens who has seen the thousands of testimonials received by 
the makers, from all parts of the world. 


The Empress of Russia, the King of Greece, and many other members of 
the Royal Families of Europe, enjoy its befiefits, and that says a great deal for 
it, as people in their position always receive the best medical advice obtainable, 
- would not be at all likely to take anything unless specially advised of its 

ciency. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 





How often do we see a young man start life with every prospect of success ; it 
looks as if he had only to stretch out his arm and find the coveted apple within his 
grasp. He strains every nerve to reach it but somehow it always eludes him; time 
after time he persists in trying, but always without success. His efforts gradually 
become weaker and weaker, until at last he gives up and resigns himself to 
despair. 

His friends and acquaintances when they see him shake their heads, smile 
pityingly, and wonder why so bright a promise has been marred. 


But the reason is not hard to find, he has indigestion, that bane of human 
existence, paralyser of all our efforts, that spoils our tempers, and causes more 
misery than all the other diseases put together. Few people realise how much 
their health, comfort, and prospects in life, depend upon their cook ; if they did, 
and always had a good one, fewer would be troubled with indigestion, life would 
be brighter and things generally would fun along more smoothly. 


Next to a good cook, good food is essential to our well-being, and especially at 
this season of the year, with it’s high temperature, it is necessary that we give 
particular attention to what we eat; the heat affects our appetite, we have very 
little, and what we have requires to be tempted by something appetising. “Joints 
are out of place, they are too substantial, in fact during the hot weather the less 
meat we eat the better if we wish to keep cool. 


What we really require is something light and tasty, such as jellies, blanc- 
manges, custards with plenty of fruit, and just as little meat as possible. 


All who follow this régime, and at the same time take care of themselves, 
will soon discover their digestion has improved, and gradually, but surely, 
feel a change for the better in their general health. They will soon be able to 
attend to their work without getting that tired feeling that troubles so many, home 
will seem brighter, their wives kinder, and they will sometimes wonder however 
under the old conditions they managed to exist at all. 


All housewives owe their thanks to Messrs. Alfred Bird & Sons, or Birmingham, 
whose household preparations have become synonymous with good housekeeping. 
Their egg powder will be found to do its work admirably, not to speak of the 
great saving in cost effected by its use. It can always be depended on, not like 
eggs at some seasons of the year. For making custards, jellies, puddings, and 
cakes, their preparations will be found invaluable and should be used by everyone; 
with their assistance even a novice can prepare the most dainty dishes. 

Breakfast as a meal does not receive the attention it should, Doctors all agree 
it ought to be a good one if work lies before us. A good dish to commence with 
will be found in Quaker Oats ; it is light and tasty, and does not take nearly so 
long to prepare as oatmeal, having been already partially cooked. 
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THE HIDE AND LEATHER MARKET. 


SOME ONE asked me the other day if ever in my wanderings I had come across 
the great Hide Market of London ; and that, if ‘not, it was well worth a visit. I 
= Ay and, being naturally curious, thought it would be a good idea to investi- 
gate it. 

So one fine morning, after a few inquiries, I found myself at London Bridge, 
and from there, a few minutes’ walk on the Surrey side of the river brought me to 
the great hide market, the centre of the leather industry. 

It was by no means an inviting sight that dawned upon me, and for a moment 
I hesitated, debating in my mind as to whether I should go further or not, but 
finally concluded that having come so far, it were better to go through with it. 

Great piles of skins of every description, covered with dirt and grease, were 








INSIDE THE MARKET, 


to be seen everywhere, and the smell coming from them was overpowering in its 
intensity ; so literally holding my nose, I slowly struggled along, bent upon getting 
in as short a space of time as ee all the information in my power. 

eernhely wes so busy that it was some time before I succeeded in discover- 
ing some one able and willing to answer all my questions. 

He told me that the hides were chiefly sold to tanners, who removed them to 
their tanneries close by, where they were washed and the hair removed by lime 
and chemicals, they were then placed in pits lined with oak bark, layer upon layer, 
with a piece of bark between each. The pits were then filled with water, and the 
hides left to soak, sometimes for years, the longer the better for the quality of the 
leather. It seems hardly credible that years are spent in preparing leather 
before it becomes fit for use, and yet this is the case. In consequence, it stands to 
reason that when buying very cheap boots and shoes we are not saving one penny 
—in fact, to purchase cheap boots and shoes must come more expensive in the 
long run, because when any shop sells exceptionally cheap footgear, it merely 
means that their stock has been made from inal prepased hides, and that the leather 
has only been soaked for a few months instead of many years; thus boots of 
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shoes which have been made from it cannot wear well or last so long as the 
expensive boots and shoes, which are made only from the best prepared leather. 

The hides when taken from the pit pass through innumerable processes, 
depending entirely upon what they are wanted for. If required for boots and shoes, 
the leather would be first soaked in water until soft and pliable; and shaved to a 
smooth surface, then dried, sized and tallowed, and the more labour expended on 
the leather the more pliable it becomes, and thus less liable to crack and crease 
through wear. The leather at this stage is ready for the shoemaker, who shapes 
and cuts it into different parts used to make our modern boots, These he sews 
together on a wooden model of a foot called a last, which when finished is the boot 
we wear. As the lasting qualities of a boot or shoe depend entirely upon the 
quality of the leather it is made of, it is thus easy for unscrupulous bootmakers to 
take advantage of their customers. ; : 

And so I would strongly advise people to be very careful in their selection of 
a bootmaker, neither can we be too particular as to the shape and fit of our foot- 
wear, for our comfort has to be considered. Almost every one has experienced 





WHERE HIDES ARE CURED 


the misery attending the wearing of uncomfortable boots or shoes, and if persisted 
in, deformity is known to have been the outcome. There are many firms who fit 
well, and who would never dream of using bad leather in the manufacture ot 
their stock. One of the most reliable firms that I know of, engaged in the sale of 
boots and shoes is Lilly and Skinner, whose shops are all over London. No other 
firm can show a greater variety in footwear, and at prices that will suit all pockets. 
And, should you buy anything from them, you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that what you have is the best to be had in the market. When 
buying good boots and shoes, however, one should be careful they are always 
kept clean, the dirt should never be allowed to remain for any length of 
time, and if damp they should at once be thoroughly dried and immediately after 
rubbed and cleaned thoroughly with some good polish. You should be very careful 
what kind of polish you use on your shoes; if of poor quality, instead of preserving 
the leather, it will positively do it harm, and cracks will appear, as perhaps you 
have already noticed. 

A good reliable preparation is ‘Oxford and Cambridge Cream,” obtainable of 
all the leading boot and shoe stores, also 51 and 52, Newman Street, London, W. 
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HOW TO FURNISH AND INSURE 
<=—_ YOURSELF INEXPENSIVELY. 








Our forefathers’ tastes were simple, their requirements few; they made their 


homes in caves or holes in the ground, and some soft or moss strewn in 
a corner served as a resting after the labours of the day were over. 
For clothes, they had the skins of animals slain in the that with a 


roof to keep out the rain and a bed to sleep a ee ot oe required 
or wished for in those happy bygone days w man’s wants were few and 


easil 

How very different are the times we live in now! Many things that, not so 
long ago, were looked upon as luxuries, only to be indulged in by the rich, 
—_ yt force of habit, come to be regarded as necessary to our comfort 

well- , 

_ For all that we cannot afford to be different from our neighbours without 
incurring merited criticism. To get on in the world we have to make out that 
our affairs are prospering, and this is best done by keeping up appearance at the 
least ible cost and inconvenience to oneself. : 

about to marry have so many expenses to consider, the first and 
foremost, which ranks above all the others, is the furnishing of a house, a necessity 
which requires a great output of money. 

This difficulty, however, has lately been smoothed away. Now, no matter 
how small the income, they —~ say furnish a home of their own. | 
do not mean to imply that the would-be purchasers should buy their chairs one 
month, and their table the next, and soon. Oh! dear no; as this would entail 
a never-ending business; but I would certainly advise the would-be purchasers 
to buy their furniture on a system of credit, such as is offered by Messrs. 
Norman & Stacey, of 118, Queen Victoria Street. 

_ The whole house could be furnished in this way, without any one knowing 
that you have not bought these goods outright. y 
e furniture is delivered at your house, carriage prepaid, by Carter, 
Paterson, or any other public carrier, so as to insure the privacy which a 
transaction of this kind should receive, and you would then pay for it in 
monthly instalments. 
one realises that it is now possible to obtain furniture on this system, 
and have, at the same time, a free life insurance policy, which prevents the 
widow or family from losing the furniture before it has been fully paid for, 
owing to the death of the hirer, one cannot help hailing as public benefactors 
— Norman & Stacey, the firm which introduced this ingenious 


Anyone intendi purchase furniture I would certainly advise to call on 
Messrs. Norman ray Sod of 118, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., or to write 
for their beautifully illustrated ogue, and it will certainly be a revelation 
to them to see what can be done in the way of picturesque effect by artistic 


As Messrs. Norman & Stacey are manufacturers, they are able to offer 
their customers an enormous choice of goods at very low figures, because in 
dealing direct with them_all middlemen’s profits are saved, 
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MISS ANNIE VIVIAN 


AS been one of the pretty and popular actresses at the 
Gaiety for the last six years, and has appeared in London 

and the Provinces, with the successful musical comedies associated 
with Mr. Grorck Epwarpes’s management during that period. 


Her last appearance on the legitimate stage was at Daly’s, in the 
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Photograph by Ramsden 


“Greek Slave,” but she is now to be seen nightly in the 
spectacular ballet of ‘“‘A Day Off,’’ at the Alhambra, where she 
makes an imposing appearance as ‘“England,”’ in the political 
tableau in front of the Casino Scene, and as “Achille’’ in the 


lovely little ballet of ‘ Napoli.’’ 
A. H. V. 
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RESULT OF OUR 


GRAPHOLOGY COMPETITION 5 sx‘ianowerrne. 


In the August Number of “The Ludgate,” 1899. 





THE FIRST PRIZE OF £2 


HAS BEEN WON BY 
RICHARD KING, Esq., Union Club, Belfast. 


THE judgment is deductive, and you would invariably reason all the ins 
outs of a question thoroughly before coming to any definite decision in the ma 
You have tact and finesse, have some adaptability, and can generally suit you 
to whoever you happen to be with, and yourself to circumstances. You 


imaginative. 


THE SECOND PRIZE OF £1 


HAS BEEN. WON BY 
MARY SINCLAIR, co Mrs. Hely, 14, Portiand Place North, Dub 


Goop conversational powers are seen here. You have always plenty to 
for yourself, are fond of children and animals, and are always ready to enter 
and sympathise with the trials and troubles of those around you, and to help t 
in any possible way. You are generous in money matters, and are rather sens 
to slights. . 





THE THIRD PRIZE OF 10s. 


HAS BEEN WON BY 
T. W. H. GARSTANG, Esq., Knutsford, Cheshire. 


You have artistic tastes, and would not feel at ease if your surroundings \ 
not in perfect harmony and good taste. You are fond of ease, have intu 
judgment, and are observant of all that is going on around you. You are k 
hearted and generous, have a firm will, and tenacity of purpose, 
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i Pn HE time was the middle of 
the last pagan century that 
Norway knew ; the day was 
mid-March, sunny and cold, 
the place, the King’s house at 
Nidaros. Great and fair it was, for the 
last King had taken delight in beautify- 
ing his Jediinn-dlece, and in the long 
hall where young King Olaf gave 
audiences to his people, were gathered 
together all manner of rich and costly 
things, silk hangings that outland mer- 
chants had brought from far-awa 
Constantinople, furniture of ean 
carved and painted by patient Lapp 
fingers during long winter months, 
shining walrus-teeth, and spined and 
twisted shells gathered up by Norse 
sailors in seas far west. But the King’s 
high seat was of plain Norway pine, 
and bare of all ornament, and the King’s 
-— -_~. 7 Ye of brown vadmal, 
and as plain in ion as any peasant’s 
gear, PThere had been ae soundin 
in the hall, but it was silent now, an 
Gold-Olaf’s most favoured scald sat silent 
and sullen behind his master’s chair, for 
the King would have none of his smooth 
love-songs, nor even a battle-tune of 
“Hjalmar in Samsey.” Some one whis- 
es “The King’s dark mood is on 
m,” and silence dropped swiftly on the 





crowded hall, while Gold Olaf, King ot 
Norway, leaned back in hishighseat with 
a tired smile on his grave young mouth. 
He was very weary of his manifold 
duties, and tice was no pleasure to him 
in the knowledge that in his right and left 
hands he held the happiness and sorrow 
of a great kingdom. To his mother the 
barren gold of kingship, and the power 
of which it was the outward symbol, 
were both very dear and sweet, but they 
— neither sweet nor dear to Gold 


Some strange wisdom he had plucked 
from a stormy childhood and a wander- 
ing youth, and now that the years of 
exile were over, and he sat in old King 
Haufud’s place, he kept this wisdom 
with him still. But with all his wisdom 
he was Norseman enough to love action 
too, and there was not in Norway a 
swifter skater, a bolder cragsman, or a 
stronger swimmer than Gold Olaf, and 
his rough liegemen r_ ~ and forgave 
their king’s wayward fits and strange 
spells of musing, when he stood up 
before them at the Althing to hearten 
them up with bold words and wholesome 
counsels. 

Now, however, he was ways and no 
chance had been given him of speaking 
words of courage and counsel ; all day 


eyes and sad eyes turned 
to him ing redress and comfort. 
Gold Olaf sighed an impatient sigh, 
“‘And while rich Nidderings spoil the 
widows, some of my folk starve in 
Nidaros,” he said to himself, ‘‘and no 
man recks of his mate’s grief or that the 
— cometh to all. ell, ere it come 
indeed to thee, Olaf Haufudsson, do thy 
near duty!” He leaned down to stroke 
the great hound that lay at his feet, its 
liquid brown eyes intent upon his face. 
“Good fellow, stout fellow, what 
knowest thou of divided duties ? Happy 
art thou, my hound—more happy than 
I. Amundsson,” turning sharply to 
the old man who stood over the fire- 
place, kicking the blazing logs with his 
spurred foot, ‘‘let them come to me who 
wait yonder. Yon Gothlander first—my 
es A pipe must give place to her gray 


** Yon Gothlander” had a tragic tale 
of jealousy and murder to tell, and she 
told it with a dry, hard composure that 
stirred Gold Olaf’s pity more powerfully 
than — of tears could have 
done. hen her tale was done he held 
out his hand quietly, and as quietly she 
clasped it. ‘Thou and thine shall be 
righted,” he said gravely, ‘“‘and that or 
ever a se’nnight be over-past. Mean- 
while, go thou hence and wait, and I will 
not fail thee.” 

“* He is over-good for Norroway,” the 

land woman said to the companion 
who joined her as she left the king’s 
presence, “‘and the Norse folk will tire 
of him soon enow, unless—unless——” 
hoching aber tains ties epee 
at i ue 

The Gothlander la 

“ Never trust me, Gudrun, but thou 
art “oe to — se men than 
Gold . Never ws, child, 

wclshdon, bet 
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But the Gothlander and 


confess I am no mean prophetess, for 
yonder rides Gold Olaf up Gold Hill.” 

Gudrun neither answered nor lifted 
her eyes from her wheel, and only when 
Gold Olaf dismounted and stood before 
the two women, bareheaded, did she 
betray any knowledge of his presence. 
She rose then, made him a listless 
reverence, and waited with her eyes 
cast down and her hands lightly clasped, 
while he spoke to her mother. 

“Thy wrong is near righted, dame 
Rotha,” he said. ‘There ride behind 
me two of my house-carles, and they 
bear bound with them the man who 
wronged thee. Thou shalt judge him.” 

**It is well done, and like Gold Olaf,” 


Rotha said er 

Gold Olaf looked at her curiously. 
‘*What knowest thou of me? Until 
a se’nnight since I had not seen 
thee” 

**I know of Gold Olaf what his 
mother knows not,” Rotha said. ‘‘I know 
of the nights wherein he has lain sleep- 
less, yearning over his people, and how 
the worship of Thor and Frey, and Odin 
himself, contents him not ; and how he 
has sickened of his wisdom when he 
looked on the foolish faces of his people, 
and wished unlearned all the teachings 
of wood and wave.” 

** Art thou a witch then?” Gold Olaf 
— y, ‘or a nightmare from 

- Se 

“ But in these things Gold Olaf puts 
no faith,” Rotha said with a smile that 
had in it somewhat of mockery. ‘I am 
no witch, King Olaf, and all my know- 
— I get from yon maiden——” 

laf turned and looked at her for the 
first time, and caught his breath in a 
hardly-checked exclamation, for his eyes 
were dazzled with her beauty. And 
though he did not guess it then, as slic 
looked up and met his gaze, his Fate 


* Author's Note: Nightmares in old northern 
stories were invari to come from 
England—why, I do not know. 
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looked at him through the clear, cold 
eyes of Gudrun Gold-Hair. 

“Thy daughter is she ?” he stam- 
mered to the smiling Gothlander. 

“My daughter in love, but not in 
blood. In the battle where my husband 
was slain I found her when I sought Aim, 
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** Knowest thou naught of thy kin?” 
Gold Olaf asked, turning to the girl. 

Gudrun’s lips parted in a dreamy 
smile, but she did not speak. 

Rotha nodded mysteriously. ‘‘ Herra, 
of them she will not speak, but on 
stormy nights she will forth and call 





“THY WRONG IS NEAR RIGHTED, DAME ROTHA,’ HE SAID ” 


laid asleep with her head on the body ot 
a Gothlander. A maid of twelve years 
she seemed, but dumb as a babe, and 
three full years was it ere I taught her 
the Gothland speech, but more I learned 
of her than ever I taught her, and her 
sleep is fuller of wisdom than my 
waking.” 


to them by the hour together, and,” 
lowering her voice to a whisper, ‘‘I 
think she comes of Valkyr kin.” 
Gudrun’s white cheeks flushed ‘into 
bright colour now as a trio of horsemen 
came over the brow of Gold Hill—two 
stout Norsemen on either side, and in 
the middle, his hands bound behind his 
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back, a slim, handsome lad with long 
black curls falling from beneath the 
scarlet silken cap he wore. 

It is he, indeed,” Rotha said, her 
grey eyes dilating. ‘‘It is Einar of Sand, 
who slew my son and burned the stead 
about my head, and would have taken 
my — ter by force. Well met at last, 
Einar of Sand.” 

The young man never even looked at 
her; his eyes were fixed on Gudrun’s 
ones figure and downcast face. 

a met at any time and any tide, 
Gudrun Gold-Hair,” he said, with a 
curious inflection as of laughter in 
his soft voice. ‘‘ When we meet in 
Niflheim ——” 

Gudrun lifted her eyes then, and gave 
him a long look, that it was, per as 
well Gold Pps did not catch, so of 
passion an it was. 

Einar of cand met it with one almost 
as passionate and infinitely sadder, then 
he turned in his saddle and addressed 
the Gothlander: “I am in thine hand, 
mine enemy, what wilt thou with me?” 

““What will ye with him?” Gold 
Olaf asked, almost in the same breath. 
‘* He is in your hands to punish.” 

Rotha came forward a step or two, 
smiling. 

“Hark, while I count the thin 
thou owest me, Einar of Sand,” ae 
said slowly. ‘‘My son, Vali, thou 
owest me, for thy sword slew him when 
he stood in the gateway of his mother’s 
stead to do e for his mother and his 
sister Gudrun; and more thou owest 
me. There stands not a rafter of my 
fair hall, for a beam of my barns, and 
the steers plough no more in any fields 
of mine. House and hold, oxen and 
gear, barn and grain, thou owest me 
also, Einar of Sand. Gudrun Gold- 
Hair thou owest me not, indeed.” She 
paused a moment, then added, sternly : 
** Answer before Odin and Thor, and 
before Gold Olaf, that these things be 


“‘These debts be truly numbered, 
before Odin and Thor and Frey,” the 
young man answered her carelessly, 
still watching Gudrun. 

*‘Now answer, lord,” Rotha cried, 
appealing to Gold Olaf. “If there be 
not a law oo the creditor right 
upon the debtor’s body ?” 
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“ Wouldst thou claim that right?” 
Olaf asked gravely. ‘‘ Assuredly it is 
thine.” 

“It is mine!” Rotha cried, trium- 
phantly, “‘and I claim it mine. Seven 
days hence, Einar of Sand, if thy kins- 
folk redeem thee not at the Thing, I 
will have my rights of thee, life and 
limb, even to the uttermost of the 
law.” 

oo elgar ot oe eee now, 
an orwar wit a cry, 
ss Wouldst Men maim him, iter; 
Nay, but it shall not be. Gold Olaf,- 
I call on thee ——” : 

** Nay, Gold-Hair, —= thy breath,” 
Einar of Sand said lightly. ‘‘ Deny 
not thy mother of her rights, nor Gold 
Olaf of the gladness of drying thy 
tears.” 

“She shall not be denied,” Gold 
Olaf said, in sudden and fierce anger. 
**Carles, take the losel hence, and 
lodge him safely until the day that the 
Thing meets. Maid”—as loosed 
Gudrun’s hands from his cloak—‘ this 
man I cannot yield thee; but, if thou 
wilt, I will give thee another man, lith 
and limb, over to thy mercy—and that 
man is myself, the King of Norway. 
Answer me not now, Gold-Hair, but 
answer me on the day the Althing 


eets. 

Gudrun smiled, and did not speak ; 
and when the day of the Althing came 
she spoke and did not smile, but stood 


Saga, 
who remembers them,” Gold Olaf said, 
turning to face his people, with 
Gudrun’s hand in his, “to faithful, 
and loving and honest to thee, Gudrun; 
and this not for a season, but for all 
time.” 

“And I,” said Gudrun, speaking 
very clearly, ‘‘ will be true wife to thee, 
Olaf Haufudsson, and I will give thee 
faith for faith, and trust for trust ; and 
= I swear in the name of Vali and 

é ” 


“Be faithful men sod wife, and be 
ous King an ueen,” murmure: 
priest in their ears, ‘and the gods 
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give ye love and length of days, and fair 
ruit in the days that are to come.” 

For a minute there was silence, and 
then, hand-in-hand, Gudrun and Olaf 
went out into the open, and the waitin 
crowds saw their ling and shout 
uproarious welcome to her. 

** Strange gods, my sweet,” Gold Olaf 
whispered, when they were next alone, 
and Gudrun sat in a_ purple-covered 
chair beside his high seat. ‘‘ Strange 
gods to swear by, Gudrun, this Vé 
and Vali; though the old books say, 
indeed, that these two only shall outlive 
the twilight of the Gods.” 

He lowered his voice, glancing at the 
house-carles running to and fro in the 
hall, busily preparing the long tables 
for the coming banquet. 

“Are all thy faiths strange, my Gold- 
Hair; and have I taken to my heart a 
riddle that I cannot read?” 

Gudrun laughed oddly. 

** Read me ariddle,” she said. ‘‘ What 
do they now, outside, lacking us, my 
lord?” 

‘*My mother holds the Thing, sweet.” 

“‘And my mother takes her right of 
Einar of Sand.” 

“‘Not yet is it too late, Gold-Hair. 
At thy suit I will save him.” 

** Nay, but I make no suit for him,” 
Gudrun said, straightening the folds of 
her bridal veil. ‘‘ my mother take 
her fill of vengeance, and do thou stay 
by me, Gold-Olaf, if I be fair enow to 
please thee.” 

**T will not tell thee utterly how m 
eyes see thee,” the King answered, 
tenderly, ‘“‘but thou mayest piece out 
the tale thyself; for till this day I have 
loved no woman. And this day, sweet, 
scarce I know if my arms hold a very 
woman, or an elf, or a valkyr.” 

‘**Is the thing thou knowest, indeed, 
good ?” Gudrun whispered, looking up 
into his moved tace with eyes blue as 
the sea. ‘‘Content thee with it, Gold- 
Olaf: I am thine—woman, elf, or 
valkyr, I am thine.” 

She looked up presently, and drew 
herself quickly from his arms to give 
her hand to Rotha the Gothlander, who 
stood beside them, gazing on them with 
a Satisfied smile. ‘Good welcome, my 
mother.” 

‘* And fair thanks, my Queen,” Rotha 
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answered quickly. ‘‘And to Gold- 
Olaf thanks for an old wrong mended 
and a new slave won.” 

“Is thy new slave thine old foe?” 
Gold-Olaf asked, with a troubled look. 
“Even so, my King,” Rotha said. 

“*Tt is not well done,” the King said, 
musingly. ‘‘The youth is of gallant 
breed, methought. . . . Gold-Hair, it 
irks me that thou mad’st me no suit 
to spare him. . I righted thy 
mother ; but was it well done of me, 
Gudrun? Was it well done of thee, 
Gudrun ?” 

Gudrun repeated, with a brooding 
frown, ‘‘ Well done? Mother ——?” 

Rotha touched her arm warningly, 
and she looked up with a wild smile. 

‘We have naught to do together, 
thou and I. Thou art the Gothland 
woman whose debt the King has paid in 
flesh and blood—and I am Drottning 
Gudrun now.” 

‘*Gudrun, my heart, what words are 
these ?” 

**Foolish words, my lord,” Gudrun 
whispered, ‘‘so look not gravely on me. 
Is it so strange that I — everything, 
save that I am Queen of Norway ; thy 

ueen ?” in a softer murmur yet. Rotha 
shrank back, and for a moment bride and 
oom whispered together, then their 
ds dropped asunder, and they drew 
apart, for with horn-hlowing and songs 
and laughter the wedding-guests came 

trooping in. 

* * * * 

Gudrun Gold-Hair sat alone in her 
chamber, whose window looked down 
into the walled garden where her 
women spent their hour of freedom, 
throwing gilded s and running 
races in the sunshine. And as she 
sat, dreaming, the Queen's fingers were 
busy, sewing on a scarlet ground the 

Iden boar of her husband's house. 

nd as she sewed, an old song took 
shape in her memory and she sang :— 

“ There is no sleep in the resting-places 

Builded fair by the fretful sea, 
Out of the sea-mists alien faces 
Frown and lower and laugh at me. 
Ever and aye | start from dreaming 
To hear the mew and the curlew cry ; 
Ere dawn I wake with the seagulls’ screaming ; 
Weary to death of the sea am I.” 

“Weary to death of my life am I,” 

chimed in a deeper voice, and Gold Olaf 
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laid his hand upon her busy fingers and 
stopped their swift motion. 

** Was it well done, Gudrun ?” 

** What ?” Gudrun looked up at him 
with parted lips and frightened eyes. 
“Which one, my husband, of all thy 
many deeds?” ies 

" ou now with what a e 
name ts ‘husband,’ ” Olaf said bitterly. 
**Might not a wiser man have been 
fooled as I was fooled ?” 

** Whose fool is my lord ?” 

‘* His wife’s,” Olaf answered sternly, 
so sternly that the faint red in Gudrun’s 
cheek flickered into white. Butshe did 
not flinch. ‘‘ Let my lord tell the tale 
of my sins,” she said steadily, “and when 
he has done I will answer.” 

“None of thine answers, my snow- 
bird,” Olaf said more gently, “will win 
back the whiteness tothy plumes. Well 
—thus the tale begins. No damsel of 
unknown kin, art thou, but the Gothland 
woman’s child, whose father no man may 
name. Nay, in this thou mayest be 
white of soil, Gold-Hair; but yet— 
spak’st thou a true word, telling me once 
naught of thy kin thou knewest ?” 

**Rotha lied and I lied,” Gudrun 
answered calmly. ‘‘Tell on thy tale!” 

‘* The man Einar of Sand, who sought 
to carry thee off, was thy betrothed lover, 
cast off only when Rotha thy mother 
saw chance of netting a king-bird. 
Einar ot Sand’s cousin told me to-day. 
Is it true, or a lie?” 

** What said Einar himself?” 

‘**No word of this would he confess to 
me.” 

‘‘Ah, true heart!” Gudrun sighed. 
** Truer than I!” 

“Then it is no lie?” Gold Olaf 
said heavily. ‘‘Another thing is said 
against thee, Gudrun — that with 
uncouth rites and witcheries ye keep 
your faces fair and fresh, ye and your 
mother. And this says my mother, 
Hervor the Queen, that spells ye twain 
have flung over me, and laid me often in 
bewitched sleep.” 

‘* Nay, but in all these arts is Hervor 
the Queen my mistress, unless old tales 
be false,” Gudrun said with a cold smile. 
‘*T have heard how when thy father Hau- 
fud lived, he had no will but hers, and, 
Gold Olaf, is not thy will mine in the 
wedded year we have known? Never, 
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-< my memory serves, has my will been 
ne.” 

“* Nay, but to-day, Gudrun, thou shalt 
not bewitch me,” Gold Olaf answered 
sternly. ‘I will not let thee gloze over 
the tale against thee. Look, Gold-Hair, 
if on thy faith as a true woman, thou 
canst lay thy hand in mine and say these 
tales be false, root and branch, then will 
I put them behind me, and believe in 
them no more though the Nine Worlds 
blazoned thee guilty.” Gudrun lifted 
her head and looked at him steadily. 
** With a lie smaller than those I have 
told of late, might I answer thee, Gold 
Olaf, and win thy belief—but some mad- 
ness has me, and I cannot. Of all these 
things am I guilty—head to foot I am a 
lie—a lie!” 

**So fair a head,” Gold Olaf said 
dreamily, ‘‘so light a foot, my Gold-Hair! 
Nay, but no more my Gold-Hair,” 
rousing himself abruptly. ‘I will not 
put thee away from me, Gudrun, but we 
must walk sundered all our days.” 

‘Is there then no pardon for thy wife 
and thy lover?” 

“‘My wife, Gudrun, and my love, but 
never in this world my lover.” 

‘*Stake not thy soul on that, King 
Olaf.” Gudrun started to her feet with 
a bitter laugh. ‘By Vali and Vidar, 
by whom I sware to thee before, I am, 
indeed, thy lover who loathed thee 


once.” 

‘* My lover, and play me false,” Gold 
Olaf said scornfully. ‘‘ Ha’ done, my 
lover!” 

Gudrun uttered a curious sound, half 
laugh, half groan, as he turned away 
and left her. 

“By all the wit of evil Loki, my 
lord has little wit! Thinks he a maid 
who loves weighs faith and truth in the 
balance with her love? Wot you well. 
my love Olaf, a woman’s love is go 


and creed and priest to her while :t 
burneth well.” She ste to the door 
and flung it wide. ‘‘He has left me 


in ungentle fashion, but I will look forth 
and see if he s of me with that 
ancient witch, Hervor, and, if he does, 
will I forth to her and tell some home- 
truths that shall make her wince, hari! 
as stone though she Alone, 
Queen Hervor? What does my lord ’ 
The old Queen started up from h:« 
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seat, and faced round on her daughter- 
in-law with a fierce light in her eyes. 


'**Thy lord has gone to speak with 
the folk thou hast made mad, witch 
Gudrun. They stand thick about the 


Palace, and the men call for bread, and 
the women call for thee that they may 
stone thee. Nay, never turn pale for it, 
thou hast arts to help thee at a pinch ; 
but Olaf——” 

‘*Thou hast arts also,” Gudrun said 
coldly. ‘Use them for thy son, 
Hervor.” 

Hervor wrung her hands. 
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“I would have given him the en- 
chanted sword hanging yonder, that he 
took from his brother Angantyr’s dead 
hand, but he would none of it. Hark ye, 
Gudrun ; will ye draw it?” springin 
to her feet as Gudrun took the swor 
down from the wall. ‘‘Thou art bold, 
Gudrun, there is a curse upon it.” 

“‘Ts there, verily ?” 

“It was made by red dwarfs in the 
dark of the moon, and tempered in 
innocent blood; and who draws it 
wears darkness as a cloak, and his 
deeds are evil, but no man dare harm 
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him. Give it to Olaf, Gudrun, so strange 
a weapon will come well from thy hand.” 

*‘ Ay,” Gudrun said, unsheathing the 
sword, and looking curiously at the 
runes written along its tapering blade. 

“Is it, indeed, so strong and so 
accursed, mother of Olaf?” 

**Indeed, it is, His soul is lost, 
maybe, that wields it, but ‘tis Olaf’s 

y is in danger now; and—What 
wouldst thou do, Drottning Gudrun ?” 

“The best of all my deeds, Drottning 
Hervor.” 

The old Queen’s cry was followed by 
the snap of breaking steel, and now 
Gudrun’s set, white face changed and 
softened into more than its old beauty 
as she said: ‘Call the house-carles 
together and bid them hasten to their 
King’s side, but they need not arm them. 
It is I the people desire, not Gold Olaf, 
and I am going to them. Farewell, 
old mother.” 

How Gudrun reached her husband’s 
side she could not tell, but some- 
how she sed safe and unscathed 
through the crowd and the flying 
stones, and caught his cloak with a 
wild, glad cry. 

“Art thou here?” he said, drawing 
her close tohim. “It is boldly done, 
Gudrun, but this is no safe rest for my 
snow-bird.” 
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**I ask no better rest,” she said, 
smiling bravely up at him as a heavy 
stone whizzed by, just missing her bare 
head. ‘‘ Take no care for me, my 
husband—Ah!” 

Olaf had not seen, as she had, 
the gleam of steel in an _ upraised 
hand, and he could not check her in 
time from throwing herself before him 
and receiving the dart in her own fair 
breast. He canght her in his arms as 
she fell, with a cry of anguish on his 
lips—hers were set fast and smiling. 

** Gold-Hair, Gold-Hair, my sweet !” 

“‘Thy lover,” she gasped, ‘ besides 
thy love. Say—Olaf—thy lover.” 

‘* My lover, Gold-Hair! Lover and 
love, die not yet—wait for thy husband. 
Hearest thou not, Gudrun ?” 

But the light of Gudrun Gold-Hair’s 
blue eyes was quenched, and there was 
no flutter in the heart beneath his hand, 
and Gold Olaf laid her gently down at 
his feet and stood up with a set, grey 
face to meet the mocking eyes of his 
people. Next moment another dart 


whistled through the air and found its 
oal in his breast, and with a smile on 
A = Gold Olaf fell beside his wife 


and died. 

Thus Gold Olaf and Gudrun came to 
the gates of Valhalla together, and 
entered in unhindered. 
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